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This monograph describes the^ individuation mxDi^^ 
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beliefs a person develops towards himself), which is part of the ^ 
Early Childhood-Special Education Teacher Preparation Program. This 
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Learner outcomes, ontogenies, discussion of the module's relevance to 
early childhood education, measurement techniques, and instructional 
strategies pertinent to desired outcomes„ are provided for each of 
these six §ireas. Deviancies and handicapping situations are also 
discussed for body image, self-concept and moral development. 
Cognitive and skill competencies needed by the teacher, and an 
outline of required readings and activities ,are included. (ED) 
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Preface 



Professor Daniel Jordon's work at the Univerttity of Massachusetts 
provided the structure for the developmental area of Individuation 
(Jordan, 1973) • Previous to his work and .^his module the literature 
has commonly confused self concept with self image, self esteem and 
body image, , Although they are interrelated it is important to see them 
as separate developing aspects of the individual. 

Other persons providing input into this module include Diand Fleming, 
'Gwen Brown and Marlis Mann, 
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0\rERVIEW OF INDIVIDUATION 



Indi\'lduatlori involves the understanding of the emerging 'self and 
the process of Identification. Individuation refers to s«lf' develop- 
ment and includes all the p^r6oyui'ons» cognltionSt feelings, attitude^ 
and beliefs that the individual has about himself. Children are n6t 
^ bcJrn with the concept of self or individuality* At birth there is no 
differentiation between •'me'* and finot me**. This concept is formed as 
a result of direct interaction with the environment and with others. 
The child's self concept is actually formed as a result of the quality 
'of his caretaking* As he gets plder^ he moves away from the family 
setting and the influence of teachers, peers, and other adults become 
increasingly aore important. 

Individuation or self development has been defined in various ways* 
The presenf; work deals with six aspects of the emerging self which in- 
cluded body image, self Image, self concept. s,elf esteem, ideal self, 
and moral self • Body image concerns thepsychomotor aspects of self 
development including awareness of physical body in space » av/areness 
of body as a separate person, and arwareness of ones body in reflection 
to other objects within the environment. Self concept formation beirins 
with development of body Image. Children' with inadequate body Images 
often have distorted perceptions of their physical capabilities* Body 
Image can be trained by providing many opportunities for the child to 
\ use his body In Interaction with the environment* ' 

Self image refers to an individual's perception of self In t^^rms ^ 
of specific concrete, socially important attributes such as bodysize. 
strength, and build which influence his attitude toward self* Self 
lma?e Includes awareness of self as object and as subject, ^^billty to 
objec tively describe the physical self,_and ability to deal effectively 
with feedlDStrk^froTi others. Self Image differs from body image in that 
self Ima^e Involves perceptions of the person'as .seen in the mirror 
while body limage Involves how the person perceives his body as an Inner 
physical or /kinesthetic experience. 

Self ciJ^ncejrt^ is^'1;he cognitive aspect of viewing self and refers to 
. an Individual'^'sawareness of his won characteristics^ and attributes, 
and the ways in which he is both like and unlike others. Self concept 
Involves awareness of self as a separate, individual person, awareness 
of one's identity 1 n a social "^world « and self acceptance . 

Self estem is the persons'* evaluation of self or how he feels about 
himself. It includes awareness of feelings of personal worth, beliefs 
In pne's^ own^ablTltTes and competencies, ability to solve problems, 
ability to express one*s preferences, ability to accept minor failures, 
and development of responsibility and independence. Self esteem influence 
every aspect of self development Including academic achievement. 

Ideal self is the ''person I»d like to be" and represents the self 
which the individual' aspires to become. It Is very similar to Freud's 
ego ideal and involves the ability to describe and set goals for the 
person the child wishes to become. High and low real-ideal discrepancies 
may lead to poor adjustments. In other words, it is important to set 
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;5oals for oneself as lon*5 as they are reasonable and not too easily or 
difficulty obtained. 



Social self moral Is concerned with the self as it becomes a tioral 
being. Moral development is highly related to cognitive development 
and Includes: knowing; the basis for decisions in value Judgements, social 
attitudes, ability to interact with others. Interest in the welfare of, 
others, sense, of Justice, co^operat ion, tolerance, lack of prejudices, 
and ability to see the value in mistakes. 

It is not surprising, if these areas seem highly similar and inter- 
related. .Theorists and investigators have confused the Issues of self 
development by failing to adequately define it. On the other hand, the 
apsects of self development are so interrelated that it Is difficult 
to discuss. self cohcept without also attending to self esteem. it must ^ 
be realized that the total self is not the s\m of its individual parts. 
But for the sake of clarification and understanding, the above aspects 
of self will be discussed and a^ialyzed as separte entities. 
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BODj: IMAGE 

■ '• • I* • 

Body Image (Psychomotor) Outcomes 

!• Awareness of physical body In space 

2« Awareness of body ,as a separate person * 

3. Awareness of one's body in relation to other objects within the 
environment 



. Body Image Ontoppeny 
Age ' 
k weeks 
16 weeks 
2^' weeks 
32 weeks 



weeks 

18 months 
21 months 
2 years 

3^ years 
^ 4 years 

5 years 

6 years 

8-9 years 



Behavior _ ^ 

Visual tracking of moving and stable 'objects 
Reaches oUt to grasp 

Discovers and manipulates hands, feet, genitals 

Strong bilateral use of hands, in approach, grasp, 
and OBanipulation^ and In simultaneous holding 
op two objects. 

Sits up alone, leans trunk and arms forward, mlr 
play, .imitation of gestures and sounds* 

Walks and runs, pushes ana pulls* 

Climbs, wat ches move ment s^ofL^ot^hers-. - o 



Verbally identifies some of basic ,body parts, re- 
gards own movement during scribbling. ^ 

Distinguishes between two sides of body. 

Simultaneous, spontaneous gestures, as well as 
' simultaneous movement of fingers in nianlpulatlon* 

Awareness thajt le,ft and right limbs are' found 
on either side of body. 

Jluch activity and movement, -stunting and physical 
ski Id-sr makes left-right discriminations about 

\ - I 

Identifies another person's left snd ri(?ht h^'<ids 
and names most observable parts of 1^1 s won boi'y. 
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Relevancy of. the Deyelopment oi' Body Image 

« 

Body awareness or body Image Is the concept that an Individual has 
of his own body as a result of subjective experiences with his own 
body and how he organizes them* Most of the body Image research has 
involved the Investigation of neurological and psychiatric problems, 
psychosomatic Illness, and drug effects* One question which has been 
over looked is how one's body image affects perspnallty and behavior. 
Body Ima^e is certainly one aspect of self development and is Involved 
in tne development of the self concept* The self concept becomes the 
mean3 by which we create our self image and identity. The self concept?* 
'.s Initiated by physical awareness. Awareness of inner and outer bo^y 
states is the first cue .for creating a self image and identity, 

i^^ers and Harris (1964) have obtained moderately high correlations 
between measures of feelings about one's body and scores thou ht to 
Evaluate a .-nors comprehensive -opinion of total worth. Secord r.nd 
Jourard (I953) developed tests measuring ^bodycathexls and self c&thexls 
and foun4 a. rapd^rate relationship between scores evaluating the total 
self coacept and numbers obtained from the body cath^^***. oortlon of the 
tests/ iThey suggested that women develop more anx' t ^ct their bodies 

than men. 
\ . 

.The maturing child perceives his body as a vehicle for motor per- 
forr.i.ance (Cratty, 1968)0 Thus *lt is reasonable to assume that his feel- 
.inQ:s about himself are related to the quality and quantity of movement 
he perdeives his body capiible of Jiaklng. The formation of the body 
ima^ begins early in Infancy when the baby begins looking at moving 
„ ..^^4 7s^t^bl,e,_ o Dje.c^t^ The n _j3omes the dlsc.o:\jrej:y_of hands and feet, mirror 
pia7. and observations of other's bodily features* Through movement 
and ex'^rclse, the, child gradually develops a sense of bodily av;areness. 
Through interiztctlons with people and qj)jects,^he begins to form relation- 
ships between his own body and objects outside himself • With the d^evelop- 
ment .of languair,e, he begins to verbally i lent if y his body parts'. Eventually 
the child is able to make left-right discrininations'. 

Benton (1959) refers to three elements which are necessary to the 
formation of body awareness beginning early Infancy; Intergration of 
sensory information, learnin;^, and symbolic representat lon» Impairment 
.^in any of the^e three can be expected to produce a lag in the development 
of body awareness. Barsch ( ) postulates that a child's body image 
follows the same cephalocaudal sequence^ as motor development. This 
sequence is from head to tall. The child first acquires an awareness 
of head, tnen shoulders, torso, pelvis, legs, and lastly, feet. ' It 
porobably also follows a ptbiiihalt'di^tal rule with awareness of near 
midline comin^^ before awareness of end members. In Kephart's film **Body 

' linage children's initial figure drawinp;s reveal that they perceive 
the face and some of its parts, usually the eyes. They also tend to 
dra* sticklike upper and lower limbs protrudia; directly from the circular 
head. O'nly later is taerc evidence of awareness of the trunk. Final 

* dev^^lcpment of the body image i^reflected in a fillin-^ out of tho arms 
(initially represented asspaghel^illke sticks) and the addition of 
details in the face, arms, hands, and limbs. 

Other researchers such as Schllder^, and bender ( •) ht-ve emphasized 

^ J 



that body Image Is needed before vre can start movements in order to 
Imitate. Thus one means of asseslng body Image Is by having the 'child ' 
imitate certain gestures and movements* Crulckehank ( ) expressed 
nls belief that unless a child has d coordi^iated and coherent under- 
standing of his body image, learning to read and process numbers be- 
comes extremely retarded. 

There is some; evidence that t^he body scheme or image may function 
as a basic standard of frame of reference that Influences sooie ways 
that an individual perceJLjre^s his ability to perform certain tasks sucli 
as arithmetical computations^ 

Body image has been defined as a psychological variable because 
1^ grows out of a learning process as the individual experiences his 
body and S'"^es o*:her people's reactions to lt# As he grows he assigns 
a* hieraj . values to its main areas which apparently can influence 
such thi the site selection of psychosomatic illness. 

< _^ 

Body image concepts are found in the literature of the psychoanalytic 
thought of Freud, Jung, and Hank. Freud saw body image relative to 
the three main areas of the body ( oral, anal, genital) which over timeT^ 
are of unusual sensitivity and erogenelty# According to Freud, if body 
image does not develop as the body grows and becomes an adult, then 
the childlike body image will seriously Interfere with gaining satis- 
faction from adult experience. 

Body image plays a definite role when an indlvldxial suffer mutilation 
of his body^ The phantom limb is a classic example of this. Until 
the Indl-viduaJ^beglhs^ ito inJb^^g.rate the loss of a llmb^into his scheme, 
he may often feel as If the limb Is still there. 

Devlancy in the Development . of Body Image 

There is a large amount of observation that shows the wide range 
of distortions that bddy image is subject to that indicates the im- 
portance of body image to the functioning individual. Four broad 
categories have been defined by Fisher and Cleveland (1955) as having 
the greates frequency: \ ^ ' 

1. Peelings of loss of body boundaries which Involves a sense of 
blurring of the demarcation line between one's own body and 
that which is outside one's body. ~^ ' \ 

2. Sensations of depersonalization which revolve about a per- 
ception of one's body as strange, alien, and perhaps even as 
belonging to someone else. 

3. The attributing to one's body of unrealistic qualities and extra 
parts. 

4. Confusion regarding tne distinction between the riprht versus 
the left side ob the body; or the attributing of contrasting 
characteristics to the right ve/t'sus the left side. 

Sams (1968) developed a test to assess the body image of blind 



children* .The Inability of the blind child tcv project himself into 
another's/reference system must influence his formation of body image* 
Sams stx^ses the importance of training blind children to gain in- 
sight into the nature of space* Cratty (1968) found that blind children 
must depend upon less exact information as they attempt to perceive 
their bodies and relationships to objects in their environment* Educators 
of the blind note that blind Infants seem to have a vague idea about 
what is part of their bodies and^what is not* Cratty has designed a 
l6-step body image training sequence fibr sighted children which he 
subsequently modified in order to evaluate body image in blind children 
and to develop sequences of tasks related to body image training of 
blind children* 

Measurement of Body Image 

\ , ^ 

Reasearchers have used ^aany methods to meas.ure body image* Two 
popular means of assessment are psychiatristis projective tools such 
as the Roshach Ink Blot Test, and the child\s ability to verbally 
inde^ntify various body parts* Ot;hers have measured it by having the 
child draw the human figure. Itlis assumed that distortion of details, 
omission of parts., . variations in size, difference ln» emphasis, etc., 
reflect a state of confusion in the body image of the drawer* This 
method has been critized for being too subjective* Kephart suggests 
behavioral criteria by which a child with body image problems can be 
detected: 

1. The child selecting a spacemen the floor that^s too small for 
tasks defined- or vice versa - Indicates an imperfect awareness 
of the space occupied by his body in various positions* 

2.__ln_ac^v:iXAes which requl~re them to move various parts of the 

body upon command, the child may not be able to move one arm 
with out the other arm. 

3, Long hesitation before child can move a designated body part. 

One problem in the area of body image assessment has been that the 
major efforts in the area have centered on the manner in which body 
image scores of several kinds reflect various personality disorders, 
rather than on how a psychologically sound child perceives his body 
and Its movement. This should be taken into consideration ,when choosing 
an assessment tool. The following is a list of some of the body image 
measurements used with younp; children; 

1, Factual -L6calization Test - This is an adaptation of Pander's 
Face-Hand Test (1953) • In this test, a part or two ^..^s of 
the child's body are touched and the child is -^sked ^'^entify 
the object or body part whicH has been touched* It det<;v'ts 
body image difficulties* 

2. Draw -arPer son Test - by Mackover (19^9) is a clinicaJ tool re- 
quiring the child or adult to draw a picture of a person* This 
technique has been used to evaluate personality, assess the 
prei^ence of neurotic and/or psychotic symptoms, measure intelllgenc 
and body image. The validity of the test has frequently been 
questioned* It is of limited value as a means of assessing 
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body Image. Most clinicians use this test within a battery 
of projective tests to gain a more global picture of the 
person* 



3* Incompleted Man Test - by Ilg and Ames {I966) * This Is a 

modification of the dr^w-a-person test In which children are 

asked to add missing body parts to half a man. Evolution of 
body Image Is reflected In test performance* \^ 

Imitation of Gestures - by Berges and hezine (I965K The 
experimenter, facing the child, scores the accuracy with which 
he can reproduce both simple and complicated limb and hand 
gestures. ^ x 

5* Perception of Body Conformations - by Adams (1963), This test 
employe a mannikln and/or outlines of bodies with various con- 
formations. As the Individual constructs a mannlkin or selects 
the outline he perceives as most closely conforming to his own 
or to some ideal body image, various measures may be collected. 

61 Verbal Identification of Body, Parts - Benton and others have 
constructed a test of the accyuracy and the_sp^eed with which a 
child can touch or move his various body parts when asked to 
do so* At one point, the Benton test evaluates body image by , 
the accuracy with which the child can touch or move his various 
body parts when asked to do so. At one point, the Benton test 
evaluates body image by the accuracy with which the child can 
point to the body parts of a picture* The primary criticism, 
against such verbal tests l.s whether they are testing a basic 
precept^ or merely are a refection of the quality of a chlld^s 
^vocayulj^ry. The following is an example of a nonverbal and 
verbal /test of body image. 



Concept : Body/ Awareness 

I. Nonverbal Mentlf Ication 

( 

Point to the boy^s • ♦ . 



Pre -Test 



Post-Test 



a. 


head 


R 


W 


R 


w 


b. 


mouth 


H 


w 


.4 


w 


c , 


neck 


R 


w 


R 


w 


d. 


nose 


R 


w 


R 


w 


e. 


eyes 


R 


w 


R 


w 


f. 


ears 


, R 


w 


A 


w 




■ishoulder 


R 


w 


R 


w 


h. 


arm 


R 


w 


H 


w 


i. 


hand 


R 


w 


R 


w 


i- 


leg 


R 


w 


R 


w 


k. 


f(3ot 


-R 


w 


H 


w 


1. 


elbow 


H 




R 


w 


m. 


fingers 


H 


w' 


a 


w 


n. 


toes 


R 


w 


a 


w 


0. 


hair 


R 


w 


R 


w 
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p. knee 



rt W 



R W 



/ •■ 
/ ; 



Total right 




ll. Verbal Identification 

WHat is this - 
, ' What are these? 

a. head ' R W S W 

b. mouth R W H W 

c. neck ' R W R W 

d. nose . . R W - R W 



e. eyes 



H W R W 



f . ears R W R W 

g. shoulder .a W • R W 

h. ar:Q R W R W 
I. hand H W R W 



J. les 



R W R W 



-k- f-oo.t " W _H_JL 

1. elbow H W h W 

fingers R W R W 

toes . R W ,R W 

hair R W. R W 

knee ■ R W R W 



m. 
*n. 
o. 



Total right 

What part of the body do you use in order to hear? - - - 

Wh^^t part of the body do you use in order to see? - 

7lh:x't part of the body do you use' in oder to takl, smile, kiss, or 
eat? - ' - ^ ' 

On which part of the body would you wear 

a hat? 

socks? 

glOVQS? 

III. Classification: * . 

j^oup together (Pictures) things that are part of the body? (10) 

All ^ None j How Many 

Group together body parts that can be found on the hf^ad? 

(eyes, nose, mouth, ears, hair, face) All Mone How ' 

Many. 

Group together things that^ could be wora on the body^ 

(hat, socks, gloves, shoes, sweater, shirt) All None 

How Many . 

Coniltions to Facilitate the Development of Body Image 

There have'^'^e^n a .few proposed body im-ige training programs. Cratty^ 
(1968) l6-slep program for sighted and blind children involves traininn: 

8 
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In several areas: body planes, body parts, body movements, laterality 
and directionality. Many clinicians suggest that disorganized or Im- 
perfect movement attributes point to a deficit In body Image, and that 
therefore one! should concentrate upon movement activities as training 
tasks (Kephart. 1966). Others have taken a more restrictive view of 
body image and seem to suggest that its development is signaled by a 
cognitive -verbal awareness of various body parts. These training 
programs rely upon practice in verbal identification of body components 
-atty. 1967). 

Following is a list of suggested activities for the classroom to 
facilitate the development of body Ima^e. Also see the Motor Module - 
Visual Spatial section. 

! 

1. Robot man - children move limbs on command 

2. Simon says 

3. Puzzles of people, animals, that show functional portions of 
the body 

^. Pictures of body parts missing to draw in 

5. Life-size drawings 

6. Pantomlnes of particular occupations 

7. Twister ' -J^' ^ 

8. Facial expressions matched with pictures of people or people 
in a story 

9. Swimming activities 

10. Outlines ^of body drawn on papef 

11. Learning Klght - put masking tape on right hand, Halse your 
right hand. Put your right hand on your head. etc. 

12. Imitation of movement 
13.. Angel in *he snow 

lU'. Stepping Stones - eye-foot coordination; child's- feet are 

color coordinated with squares on floor. Child matches colors 
by putting i\ed foot on red quares, etc-. 

15. Animal Walks - requires body to assume different positions and 
functions. / 

16. Obstacle course - helps child to become aware of space needed 
to accommade his body. 

Learner Outcome: Body Image: To. develop awareness of phy?lcal body 
In- space. ' , 

Conditions i 

Learner Characteristics: Normal children aged two to seven. 

Situational Varalbles: This may be done either in the classroom 

or out of doors. 

Instructional Strategy I: Developmental 

Construct an obstacle course in which child must go over, under, 
through, around, up. down, and between various objects. 

Contents: Chairs, desks, blocks, boxes, walking board, any handy 
equipment found in the classroom. 

r 

Instructional Strategy if: Directive 

Choose one child to be leader and play fol'ow the leader, cest done 
outside . 
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SELF^ IMAGE 



Self Ima^e (Perceptual) Outcome 

1. Awareness of self as object 

2. Awareness of self as subject 

3_. Ability to objectively describe physical self (body size, strength, 
body build, etc . ) 

Ability to deal effegtively with feedback from others about self 
(Kirror image) 

Self Ima^e - Perceptual ^ 
t • 

The development of self-image is the part of self development involved 
with how the individual objectively views certain personal attributes 
apd characteristics, it is the lndividua^'6 perception of self in 
terms of concrete, socially important attribu:t.es. It is a self 
description in terms of concrete descriptive characteristics. Body 
size, strenf^ht, body build and energy all play a role in the formation 
of one's image of self. Self-image formed as a result of the \ 
individual's objectives experiences with his body and his abilities. 
As a result of mirror play and se,lf discovery of his physical abilit^les, 
the child comes to view himself as tall or short, fat or thin, strong/ 
or weak, active or inactive , . etc . Self-Image is closely linked with 
-^se-l-f-e-ate-enu ThPL_nJ:v l 1 f^ _i7;rows to form self image. Since the developmen t 
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of self,imaf2;e is an aspect of self concept development, please see the 
self concept section for the ontogeny. ^ . 

Closely related to self image is'^mirror image which refers to how 
the Individual perceives how his teacher and^peers see him in concrete 
descriptive terms. Mirror image differs from self Ima^e in that self 
image involves treating: the self as an objcet while mirror image Involves 
treating self as a subject, /mirror image has often been described as 
the ,soclal self; that part^^of the self which is derived throuj^h one's 
perceptions of* him through^their behavior and what they say about him. 
In schools where there is ability grouping, it doesnH take a child 
lon>? to figure out how his teacher r^te him. Mann (I960) found that 
children at the top and bottom adademically have little difficulty In 
determining that they have been grouped according to their ability, 
rtannfeels that such negative attitudes as : "I am dumb." or "We're 
not too smat^t" may be the result of the attitudes held by the teachers 
and that teacher acceptance and rejection may have a great deal to do 
with the formation of positive and n^gative .self concepts In the stu- 
dents. [ 

Some researchers feel that when other's opir^loh of an individual 
are too discrepant with that individual's self concept, then the 
individual will cope by denyin.^, or devaluing the .opionlons of others 
in order to maintain a consistent self concept, ^^arvey, Kelly, and 
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Shapire (1957) employed college students in a study investigating the 
reactions to unfavorable evaluations of the self made by other persons. 
They found that their subjects who were exposed to unfavorable 
evaluations of themselves reacted by: 1) devaluing the source; 2) re» 
calling the evaluations as more favoi^able than they actually were; or 
3) denying that the source could have made the low evaluation of thera# 
These results support other finiings relating to the to-ndency of the 
individual to amintain and enhance his self concept. This is in keep- 
ing with Pestinger's (1957) theory of cognitive dissonance in which 
the Individual attempts to reduce psychological tension by modifying 
one's cognition or changing one's attitudes. Another example of this 
was given by Lecky ( ) who illustrates the importance "of self image. 
Lekcy tells of a six year old boy who sucks his thumb. Nothing can 
stop this habit t not even punishment. Suddenly he stops sucking his 
thumb, and when he was. asked why, he said, •'Big boys don't suck their 
thumbs". In other words, he had heard this from an adult probably; 
he felt that he was blfe boy, and that didn't fit with his present 
thumb s.ucking style of lifte. One's conception of what one is,. one^S 
proper style of life, must fit into the present style of being, and 
is animportant factor in making or breaking habits, and Informing 
attitudes. 

Measurement of Self Ima;a;e ^ 

There are very few measurement instruments for self image as such. 
Most self concepts tests can be raodof ied to g^ive measures oE both self 
image and mirror images This can be done by changing the wording of 
the iteafs from "I am most like..." to "My teachers think I am most 
like ... The following a^e examples of tests which may be used to 
measure self image and uilrror image • 

3^. perception ^ore Shee^^JLJiiafi^ 

"^h'eet measures self generally, self as Instrument, sjslf with 
peers, self with adults,, self with teacher, self and school, 
perceptions of adults, perceptions of teachers, etc. 

2. Brown ID's Self Concept Roferencbs Test by Brown (1966) • The 

orglnal verson gives children's perceptions of how their mothers 
teachers, and peers view them. While lookinp^ at a picture of 
himself, the child is asked 1^ to 21 bipolar questions in an 
either-or format. 

Conditions to Facilitate the Development of Self Image 

The child should be given opportunities to make objective observations 
and descriptions of himself. The classroom should be equipped with a 
full length mi ror.. If possible, one activity would be to take ^photo- 
graphs of each child and put them on the wall. Then ha,ve the children 
describe themselves and each other. v ^ 

\ 

, In his drawing of himself, the teacher can assess how far the child 
has proceeded in the grasp of himself and of the surrounding worldo 



One teacher In an article fron the Instructor implemented the follow- 
ing program in her^ kindex^garten classroom: 
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"On November 11. both groups were asked to ''Draw a picture 
o^ yourself for me*" Then, for the fo3.1owlng nineteen school 
days, the experimental group participated In physical exercises 
sag/rested by me (and tho children) for a few minutes each day. 
We also called attention to how It feels to tiptoe, what h-appens 
before you sit down, and so on, at every possible opportunity. 
Specifically, the exercises included action sono;s,. such as "Did 
you ever see a Lassie?" The control groups did these songs every 
day too, but no conscious attention was called to the bodily 
movements and body parts involved. 

To emphasize hands and fin;^ers we felt articles that were 
sticky, hard-, rough, ar.d wet. We counted fingers, stretched thijm. 
and made tlf^ht fists; caught balls. For legs and feet we marched 
with hlgh-as-posslble; tJ.p^oed; walked In "sock** feet; picked up 
marbles with our toes; Jumped; hopped alternating feet; climbed 
sneps and Jumped off; cr£.wled;ldy on the floor and lifted legs;, 
skipped; stretched* 

When we talked abou: arms, each child hugged another. ' Each 
lifted a little block then a large heavy one. We stretched arms 
hlP:h then touched the floor; folded arms; swung arms; clapped 
hands in front and behind, high and low. We pushedcchairs and 
pulled them, talking about how it felt .x*;hen v;e moved' our arms. 

When emphasizing bodies and clothes, we counted and manipulated 
buttons. V/e talked about clothes worn in hot weather and cold. 
We talked about boots and put them on and took them off. Pupils 
rolled on the floor - "Some things feel hard to our bodies; some 
things feel 5;oft." We swung our legs from our hips and bent over 
at our Waist to touch our feet'. 

on the fifth day, we discussed our faces and made uninhibited 
"'aces" at each .other. Some pupils discovered they could wi,:^gle 

their ears - some could n^^t. I whispered directions to each child 

such as "sit under the middle table. The children used their 
ears. 

We pulled the blinds tl,Q;ht ; turned out the lights; turned them 
on again, ahd lt)oked quickly/ ati.ea6& other's eye's. The children 
were fascinated to see the pupils change. We listened as popcorn 
popped. Then we ate it, noting which children had lost' some teeth 
and those who had not. We listened to our own and at- each other's 
heart beats with a ste thlbscope . 

Always we talked about what we were doing and how it felt to 
be doing it. 

Activities to Facilitate the Development of Self Image 

1. . Discuss body parts of dolls with children glvin;^ them the correct 

names. 

2. Get a life sized fchlld manikin and discuss body parts. 

3. Tr^ce the child's whole outline on large roll paper. Then cut and 
label purts. Use on bulletin board. 

h. .'lake clay paper weights with hand-print for fanlly gifts. 

5- Pain* pictures of themselves. Discuss paintings, especially with 
reference to body parts. 

12 
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6. Draw facial silhouettes on black paper, cut out and mount on white 
paper. Can also be used for family gifts.# / 



7. Head stories which contain body parts. For instance Dr. Siiess's, 
Foot Book . / 

/ 

8. Be sure to include a full length mirror in Jthe classroom* 



Behavioral objective: The child will recognize his voice and be able 
to distinguish it from others. 

Procedure: Let the child listen to ti;,ped voices of classmates, and 
adults. Record his ability to dist inguish , between adult voices and 
ohildrens's voices, his voice and others. 



Activities: 

1. Let child listen to his v/on recorded and live voice, speaking, 
singing, laughing eve. 



2. Let the child listen to the voices of others. 

3. Set up a listening center where the children can work independently 
with recording and listening to their own voices and others. 

Developmental Outcome: Child is Aware of his Physical Characteristics 

Behavioral Objectives: Child can recognize and verbalize about his 
ov;n pny^iralL' characteristics. — — _ — : 

Procedure: Question ^he child as to his physical characteristics. 
Include desriptive terms such as tall, short, fat, thin, eye color, 
skin color, hair curly or straight, etc. (Accept the child's perception 
of himself and do not correct his impression.) 

Activities: 

1* Take photograps of the children. (If possible have these blown 
up to large size.) Use these for the basis of a learnln.^ center dis- 
play (Photos may later be used as presents for p.arents.) 

2. Let children paint self-portraits on large paper. 

3. Discuss these pictures with the children supplying appropriate 
adjectives if they don't have them. Again accept the child's per- 
ception of himself and do not compare him to other children. 

4. Have a mirror included in the learning center. 

5. Periodically weigh and measure the child. Keep a ch^art of this 
Information, 

6. Circle each shild's birthday on the calendar - then hyve a Joint 



Developmental Outcomes Recognition of . V^tce 
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party to celebr^.te them all. Let the children share in the pre- 
paration "for the celebr.tlon. Make a pwdered-sup;ar frosting at the 
table for each child to spread of a graham oracker or cookie. Mix 
up several different colors for excitement. 

Learner Outcome: Self Image: To develop awareness of self- a's object. 
Conditions: 

Learner Characteristics: Normal children aged two to seven. 

Situational Variables: This may be done inside or outside the class-- 
room. 

Instructional Strategy I: Developmental 

f 

Take snapshots of -each child engaged in some activity and hand 
these ar'^und the room. 

Content: A Polaroid camera would be nice since children can see 
Immediate results. 

____ .Instr ucti onal Stra^egjMlI: Directive x 

" riave cTilTdren lie down on large sheer^f^paper (butcher paper) and 
draw outline o^ body. Have children color in and decorate their 
features and clothes. Hang thse around room or use in role playin?^. 

Content: butcher paper or large construction paper taped tc^^ether 

Learner Outcome: Self Image: To be able to objectively describe 
physical self. - 



Conditions: 

Le^irner Characteristics: Mormal children aged three to seven.. 
Situational Viriables: This may 'bccur Indoors or out. 
Instructional, Strategy: Directive 

Have children get in circle and describe each other's facial features. 
Then show mirror to eac-/chlld and have him. describe himself. ^ 

Content: One full length, nonbreakable mirror. * 

SELF CONCEPT 

Sel^ Concept - (Cognitive ) Outcomes 

1. Awareness of self as a separate, individua] person- 

.2. Awareness of own identity in a social world; 

a. self as object; 

b. self as process ; ' . 

3^ Acceptance of self 

1^ 

Er|c r 2 3 



Self Concept Ontoger^y 



Age 

1 mo* 

2 mos. 

3 moso 
^ mos. 

1-4 mos. 

4- 6 mos# 

5- 6 mos. 

6- 8 mos. 

6-9 mos. 

8- 9 mos > 

9 mos. 

9- -10 mos. 

10 raos. 

10- 12 mos. 
9-12 raos. 

12 raos. 




Behavior 

Reacts to social overtures by a reduction general 
activity* 



Facial animation, stops crying at sight of mother, 
tries to respond to adult vocalization. \ 

Vocalizes and smiles in social response, reaches 
out to grasp objects in environment. 

Initiates social smile and displays recognition 
signs on the sight of mother, begins to laugh in 
response to adult activity, regards own hand.' 

Primary circular reactions. 

Responds to mirror image* 

Awareness and exploration of hands and feet. 

Withdraws from strangers, display of fear^ of 
strangers indicating differentiation of familiar 
from unfamiliar* 

Holds out arms to be picked up, develops strong 
attachment to mother. 

DejcgJLofis person ^ pe rmanence. — 



Shrieks to hear own voice and begins to see cause- 
effect relationships, beginning of autonomy. 

Begins to enjoy games like peek-a-boo, development 
of object permanence. 

Recognizes reflection in mirror; makes detours 
and solves easy problems (how to remove bead ^rom 
Jar. ) 

Responds to own name. 

Recognizes physical separateness from mother, has 
differentiated self from outside world. 

\ 

Plays pat-a-cake and nursery games; explores adult* 
facial features and compares /to own; waves bye- 
bye,; has resolved trust vs. ^istrust conflict. 

Points to parts of won body/ and clothinc; when 
named. / 

__/_ 

Primarily^ egocentric; some social relations with 
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19-2^4' raos» 



21 mos» 
24 mos. 



25-30 mos. 
30 :nos. 

31-36 mos» 
18-36 mos» 

2^'-^^'Q mos. 
U-Q mos» 



24-48 raos. 

36-48 mos* 
48-68 mos. 

36-72 mos» 

4B-7-2 mosr 
48-60 raos* 



adults* .Defends and strengthens sense of self 
by opposing others (beginning of negativism; 
development of autonomy. ) ; 

Refers sponnane'erusly to his ov;n name and to 
names of other children; uses pbssesslve pro- 
noun for people and things; beginning of feel- 
ings of sympathy for family members, emphathetio 
crying* 

Deepening awareness of adults; tends to treat 
other children as though they were objects* 

Occupation with own individual activities; con- 
solidating sense of self by obtaining and hoard- 
ing possessions; beginning of bowel and bladder 
control thus beginning of Independence ; global 
self concept begins to emerge; calls self by 
name-* . ' ^ ' 

Re'fers to self as ''I*'^ 

Involvement in more Interpersonal relations; 
differentiation of self as knowfer of self from 
self as thing known*. ^ • f 

Knows * hi Q-mame and where he lives. 

Awareness of physical sexual self; awareness of 

. pfeiysical differences between sexes; taken pride 

in things' made; shows affection to peers; beginning 
of feelinss—o^P— competence * — 



Beginning of associative play*^ 

Fabricates imaginary campanions v/hom (usually) 
he can control completely; strong responses to 
other children; excessive boasting and bragglrl^ 
about, -self , abilities, relatives, possessions;; 
considerable attempts at verbal domination of - 
others; beginning of peer and teacher attachments 

Beginning of associative play; period o^ possessive- 
ness indicating step toward identity and articulation 

Engages in collective mo^nologues* 

Beginning of cooperative play; rule making and 
following* j 

Awarenes.s of body becomes stable and well defined; 
resolution of initiative versus\gullt conf]ictt 

Knowledge or sensory functions (pyes aire for seein»0 

Moral realism; mnkes moral Judp^ements on b'lsis of 
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material damage done; ability to delay 
gratification; ability to anme all major external*, 
parts of body. 

Relevancy of Self Concept O utc orae s 

^ 

Self concepts has an enormous effect upon the child's behavior. 
A child who lacks self acceptance or is overconfident, often displays 
poor social behavior. \ 

Self concept refers to an individuals awarenifiss of his won 
ch^iracteristlcs a,nd attfllSutes, and the ways in which he is both like 
and unlike others^. This awareness begins during the first year of 
life, when the child begins to d:,ff erentiate himself from his environ- 
ment. It is in the sensorimotor period of cognitive development that 
the child seems to become aware of me and not me. By age 1, most 
infants recognize self* This often shows up in mirror play. The child 
eventually come to think of himself as attractive, or .strong, or ugly, ^ 
or dull, or awkward* He learns to make such referent because of his 
particular learning experiences. By the time a child is 2 to 3 years ^ 
old he sees himself as a separate individual and uses such ego words 
as me, mine , you , yours ,^ we , and ours* Use of the first person sing- • 
ular - I - is felt to be associated with the achievement of self-con- 
sciousness. Most children by age 3 know their sex and. the physical 
differences between--th^ sexes.^ Also by this age: most children dis- 
criminate racial differences. With experience the child makes n>qre 
specific observations about himself. For example, rather than thivik- 
ing **I am a good boy", the child says to himself ,^''1 am a. good boy 
when I'm with people I like." This gradual capnclty for diff erentiiat i on 
is greatly influenced by other's reactions. 

Self concept tKeiv^is formed as a result of the*^ individual's direct 
ob§/^rvation of' his won conduct ani the observations of significant 
others who fo^flmlate beliefs about his personality, convey these beliefs 
t*o 'him, and wl^^'^have a status which Implies that opinions and Judge- 
ments must be considered authoritative • If the reflected appraisals 
of which the self are made up are mainly derogatory, the growing child's 
attitudes toward himself and others will be derogatory. 

In an attempt to understand the self concept and Its formulations, 
it is important to know how It has been defined. Im psychology , there 
are two distinct ways 6f defining self. Ono way is to define self as 
the persons's attitudes and feelings about himself, and the other Is 
to regard self as a group of psychological processes which govern be- 
havior and a'djustment.^ The .first definition is the self -as-ob.)ect 
since it denotes the person ^s attitudes, feelings, perceptions, and 
evaluations of himself as an object. In tnis sense, the self is what 
a person thinks of himself. The second definition is the self -as- 
process Cself as subject) in which the self is. a doer conslstinp; of 
an active group of processes such as t^hinking, ' rememberinfl; and per- 
ceivinp:. Some writers use the terra ego v;hen rePerl;ng to self as pro- 
cess, and others use ego to refer to self as object. Self concept has 
been defined in such various ways that' it important to look at some ' 
of the differences. 

Kagan (I969) refers to the individual's view of himself as self 



'le^lnltionr "The child's selT concept consists, in part, of his 
♦•Valu^ition or tne de/^ree to which his\attributes match those ""that 
the culture his de'slgnated^ as d^esireable • " ^ 

«• 

HarJ Kelley (1962) defines self hs that which is achieved and 
not iiclven^ Our concept of ourselves is achieved through social 
contact with others and must be understood throup;h the terms of 
others. ^ * \ - 

I' 

The self includes a system of ideas, altitudes, values and co.-nmit- 

ment3# It is a^^pe s^ons ' s Inner v;o r'ld^, J\ 1 s_c e n ter of _^^xpe_r_Lejiae -^nd^ 

sTgnlTicanceT' The Tem.s essentially social, arising in social 
experience. It Is impos.sible to conceive of s61f arising outside social 
experience. Adoording to Horney and Sullivan, the self is made up of 
reflected appraisals. The self is acquired, itiis the only one he has 
and the only pne he knovs so they must not' strip it away until it can 
be replacf=*d with a better concept. *^ 

tiarry and Wolf say that the self con^.ept is the inclusive, collective, 
va!ue ju(li?,e[neht each^person makes .about himself. Regardles^s of' the 
way It is e,:^presse(f , ^^If conce'pt is never static for the normal 
Inilvidual. All the experiences one has shape it, and thus self is 
z nstnntly bein • shaped. Sveiy^ person S' eks positive experiences as 
he and society define them. These experiences and sat tsf actions 
help the Individual to maintain a balance among his realities. A 
troubled youngster has difficulty in maintaining a balance and in 
achieving the po'^itive exj)eriences that will oa^^ry ov» r into his 
collective jud->:enent of himself. 

•'Theory. and research about the self have been greatly influenced 
bV psychodynamic and humanistic psychologies. Freud's ego was one of 
the ^Irst definitions of self. The ego which is the reality oriented 
part of the personality becomes differentiated out of the id which Is 
the storehouse of unconscious ii^pluses and desires* Phis ocaurs during 
the first f^w^ years of life as che individual begins to deal vjith the 
demands of re'ality. Freud's third aspect of the personality is the 
superefl;o which can be compared to the conscience. It is formed as the 
c^hlld infernally incorporates parmtal rules and standards. T'^e ego 
acts as a go between in an attempt to satisfy the id demands, and comply 
w.lth superego »"estraints in a way which is acceptable by society. 

The neo-Freudian's protested against; t^e biolop:lcal orientation 
o^ the Freudian position- in favor of the importance of social relation- 
snips in Influencing personality development. Harry Stock Sullivan 
p^-oposed an interpersonal theory of personality. He defined personality 
^s the creative expression of sociocultural processes, and maintained 
that it cannot be isolated from interpersonal relations. There are 
tuc cate«;ories of interpersonal tendencies; 

1. Pursuit of satisfactions, such as satisf 'jctlon of hungf^r ahd 

2. Pursuit of security, or maintenenc'e of self-estem. 

oulilvdn s-iii tr'^t the beginning of the developmen* of the self -concept 
occu'^ed in Infancy in relation to he quality of mothe]^ln/r the child 
received,. Sullivan (1953J list tnree personlf ic itlons of solf: good me. 
bad me, and not me. He es these personifications growing out of 
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experiences with the nother which are rewarding or anxiety provoking. 

\ . .theV^ comes an initial personf ication of 3 phases of what 
presently wil^l be me, that which is invariable connected with the 
sentience of ^m;y bod y - and you will remember that my bod^v as an 
organization of experience has come to be distinguished from every- 
thing else by its self -sentient character (knowing through senslni^). 
These beginning personifications of 3 different kinds, /^Ich have 
in common elements of the prehended body, are organized in about 
^mid infancy - I can*t. say exactly v^hen . • 

Through tfe^pVocess^ of empathy, the infant comes to experience the 
feelings and moods of the mother. When the mother is rewarding and 
tender, jtnd satisfies theiinfant's needs, feelings of "good me" 
develop. The concept ••bad me" develops when increasing degrees of 
anxiety are associated with behavior involv&ng the mothering one. 
The concept "not me** reflects mental disorder in the form of schizophrenia 
in which the person has broken with reality and suffers gross perceptual 
distortions^ 

Erik Srlkson's theory of psychosocial development is based on bid- 
lofe,ical determinants influenced by social and Anthropological factors. 
Erikson sees crisis situations occurlng at various crlticAl periods 
in the life of the" child. Conflicts which. arise at each stage in 
development are resolved in accordance with the strengths and weakness 
of the basic .alternatives which are present. These atternatives arc 
polar qualities which emerge at certain ages. Erikson* s stages of 
psychosocial development are : 

1. Trust versus mistrust (infancy) 

2. Autonomy versus shame and doubt (2 years) 

3. Initiative versus guilt (3 to 5 years) 
Industry versus inferiority (6 to 12 years) 

5*^ Identity versus confusion (13 to 18 years) 
6. ^Intimacy versus isolation ( 19 to 21 years) 
' 7. Generatlvity versus stagnation (22 to 50 years) 
8. Integrity versus despair (after 50 years) 

Erikson' s appjQoach to personality developemtn i^ an effort to bridge 
the Freudian theory of Infant aexualit^ (psychosexual stages) and 
present-day kno^^^ledge of children* s physical and social development. 
Erlkson*s 3 systemsc of the personality include: the somatic or body 
the ego or self; the societal or the: influence of the culture. 

Humanist : have given self such a central role that some of them 
(Rogers, .Mas'' ow, and Allport) are referred to as self theorests. These 
theorists use phenomenology as a method for studj'ing human behavior. 
Phenomenology is a method of describing such aspects of behavior as 
perceiving, feeling, learning, remembering, and thinking. In^ this view 
human experience is organizfed around the figure-ground concept: and be- 
havior depends upon how on& perceives the world ab^^ut him. 

Carl Rogers (1951) stresses the phenomenological vewpolnt where 
the organism reacts to the field as it is experienced and perceived. 
In other words, a child responds not to the environment itself, but 
to the environment" as he perceives it. 



Th*- ma*lnten>=ince and enhancement of the self-picture Is the fundamental 
human motive. The maintenance of this self concept requires th-^^ hhe 
person's S'-lf picture be appropriately and cosistently reflec.fed In 
everythln.c- that happens to him. The' enhancement of nhe sel^ results 
\n seir-r- 'allzatlon whe'^e one's potentlalltes are fulfilled. The 
sel^ concept Is th^ basic yardstick agnlnst which everything? t:he person 
does Is evalUHted. Each new experience Is assimilated into the self- 
picture or reinterpreted to make it: fit. 

While Ro^.ers does not delineate specific develdpement stages, he 
outlines the formation of the sel-f concept as follows; ^ 

— A-s-bhe—i-n-f-drrt iniTe i^cTs "wiTh~RTs~ehvl^^ , he i bui Id s corcept 

regarding himself, his environment, and the rel^ionship between the 
tv.'o. ^hese earliest concepts, of course, are ^lortverbal and may not 
be present in his consciousness. 

• Thr second factor to influence the infant's perceptual ^ield is - 
the Gvalua' ion- of himsel^ b:y others, especially his parents. Thr ^ucjh 
his perceptions of how others feel about him, he begins to regard 
hlmsel^ as loved or unloved, wnrl^hy or unworthy, etc. The s-^lf -concept 
Is 'levploped t h rcu^^h the process of earnings approval or disat^proval 
froin others . - 

Onoe •:he self-concept has been established, biological tendencies 
of huma-'s to resist ch-inge exert pressure ^or t^p Individual to behave 
consistently with his concept of what he is. Rogers believes that the 
ce>"tral tendency of man is to actualize his potential. This ne'lf- 
actuallZflMon tendency and the need for positive self-regard favor 
beh<ivlor consiste- t v;i*-h the self concept. 

Since the self-concept Is ^ornied largely as Internallz^itlon of the 
perceived attitudes others. Ideal self -concept Is, based u;.on society' 
stand'irds of v/orth. Conflict occurs when an Individual desires to 
behave In a manner not In harmony with his ideal self-concept. For 
example, when the child hits the baby(an act which satisfies certain 
needs), he le-dnis froT his disapproving parents the feelinp; that he is 
not loved or loveble. Therefore, for his self-concrpt to.be in harmony 
wlt«^ ide^jl v/hlch he feels i' to be loved by his p/^rents, be TiUMt re- 
ject the i'lea thnt hittlni^ the br^by ^^as enjoyable. Pull actualization 
whl<"h can be describe^d as full congruence of self and self-ideMl is 
prob'^blv impossible . 

Carol RoK.ers is better known ^or his client-centered method of/ 
psychotherapy. It is a nond i recti ve approach in which the persopr t-alks 
out his feelings with assurances that he is accepted for v;ha^ he is 
by thp therapist. Three themes which dominate Roger's self theory are: 
self -actua ^ ization, sel^-malntenance . and self -enhancement . Once self- 
actualization, is achieved, the personality nust maintain itself. 
oel'^-enhance.T.ent suggests improvement, making progress, and tr^^-nscend- 
ing the status quo. 

In one o'^ his books. In Becominp: A Person, I96I, \.07f,evz attempts 
to formulate a general law of interpersonal relationships bused on the 
concept of co-^gruence. The term congruenc3 indicates a matching of 
experiencing^:* Bw<±vex\^ss, and communication.. When communication is 
ambiguous and unclear, experienceing is not matched' with av/areness 
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and Incongruence It faommunlcatlons with teachers and ot"oer adults. 
Roger's law of Interpersonal relationships states: 

"Assuming a minimal wllllngwesa on the part of two people to be 
In contact; an ability and minimal willingness on the part of each 
to receive communication. from the other; and assuming the contact 
to continue over a period of time; then th^- following relationship 
is hypothesized to hold true. The greater the congruence oi" 
experience, awareness and communication on the part of one individual 
the more the ensuing relationship will involve; a tendency toward 

reciproca l communication with a qxiality of increasing oono;ruence 

a' tendency tov/ard more mutually accurate under standing o^ttTe ^ 
communications; improved psychological adjustment and functioning 
In both parties; mutal satisfaction in the relationship. Con- 
sversely, the greater the communicated incongruence of experience 
and awareness, the more the ensuing relationships v?ill involve; 
further communication with the same quality; disintegration of 
accurate understanding; less adequate psychological adjustment 
and functioning in both parties; and mutual dissatisfaction in 
the relationship." 

Snyffg and Combs {196k) aay that the most important' differentiation 
in the individual's phenomenal field is the development of his phenomenal 
self. 

"What a person does and ho>i he behaves are determined by the 
concect he has op himsalf and his abilities . . . This phenomenal 
self is the most' permanent part of the Individual's phenomenal 
field and Is the point of reference for every behavior. The basic 
need of'evex-yone is to preserve and -enhance this self, and the 
characteristics of all parts of the field are governed by this 
need. The phenomenal self is so imporife^nt' in the economy of the 
individual that it /rives continuity .and consistency to his be- 
havior . . . Whether we have come to think of ourselves as being 
coro'^etent, attractive or repulsive, honest or dishonest, has a 
tremendous affect on-our behavior in different situations ... The 
phenomenal self is the only frame of reference the individual 
possesses. It is the only s-lf he knows. Whether ot!-er persons 
would agree ctchbisfiefelf definitions "or not, the self has tlje feel- 
ing of complete reality to the individual derive thei'r mea/ilng 
from the relation they bear to the phenomenal self... Thu^ the 
self ooncepts we hold select our perceptions and bring them in 
line with the way we see ourselves. Piage't's work Illustrates ' 
very clearly this selective effect of the self on perceptions. 

Snyggs and Combs also assert that the phenomena|L self is the most 
impofctaht part of the field to the learner. They cl*e cases where 
pupils undergoing chances of self concept have made startlincr im- 
provements in their level of achl-.vement . They tell about a boy named 
Rober who was. twslve-years old and had never learned to read. Test 
results showed he had normal l^itelSigcnce and had no abnormalities. 
He firmly believed he could nob- learn and refused to even try m his 
daily school life, v/hen he had started to read in first grade, the 
children "laughed at nim when he made a mistake and continued to laugh 
when the teacher did not correct the other children's mistakes. Roger 
laughed with them at first, but suddenly refused to read anymore. He 
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was treated as &n Imcorapetent and so became .Icompetent. Later In a 
cllLnic, » reversal of this treatment had decl'led effects of l-nprov^ments 
It Is the lefjponGlblllty of the school to help S>tudents to perceive 
theTselves in ways that will be more satisfactory to then. 

According to £arl ^^lley (1962) self is the experlentall beick<;round 
and backlog accumulation of the Individual, built since life began. 
ChU'lr'^n are influenced by thos'e who surround them and are close to 
i-^-e-n. A child oh --.not ^dect who 'that will be. It is therf ore Important 
to m^ike those early associations .'^ood. The groirlng self of the child 
hHS to be' Involved and feel a part of the action as a contributing 
1-ember. Kelley lists eight character istic s of the fully functioning ^ 
■seTfT~"TFie~^lT-iitn ' ' " ' — — 

1. Thinks well of himself. , 

2. Thinks well of others. 

3. Sees that he is a part of and has a stake An o^he>^5. 

a. Sees •'-Imself as a part of the world movement in the process 
of becomino-. He expdcts and can take change. 

5. i!e sees thf value of ulstakes. 

b. He develops and holds human values that are good for ail 
people . 

7. He .k'lows no other way to live than in keeping with his own 

values. , 

8. He -naintains a creative role if always learning and always 

trying. " " 

fi^islov: (1962) has sc-ne Interesting propositions regardln the self 
concept and its deve 1 opoant .and maintenance. He makes the point that 
each persoM is his own pro^Ject and makes his own brand of self,-.- He 
says that no ps.vchological health is possible unless this inner self 
or essential core is loved and accepted by others as well as by self. 
•Yustratlon helps the children to tolerate frustration in other an^' 
see tHeir needs. Immaturity is the process of gratifying deficiency 
needs In their proper order: thus, growth always tends toward self- 
realization. 

Allport defines the s'lf as including those aspects of experlen6e 
which the. person believes to be of significance. Allport deHneates 
never functions of the s^lf, as follows: 

1. Sense of body - awareness of the physclal organism Itself. 
2! Self ^Identity - the set of ideas a "person has about himself 

w; icb are most important to him. 
3. Self-Esteem - the bafets upon which the person feels -or '.hwhlle. 
U. Self- Extension- recognition of the Importance of thosf' things. 
' * people, and events central to one's existence. 

National coping - thlnklYic* about and eallng with tasks In h 

reasoned way. 

6. 'Self - Image - aspirations. , . ,. . 
7 Propriate striving - conscious, rational processes of workmpc 

for what one wants: illustrating future orientation and choice. 

One study (Gordon. 1969) says children's original images of them- 
«^*>lves are formed in fheir family circles. The most Inpdrtant factors 
in determining- whe.ther or not a child will develop good feelings about 
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himself Is the /general cllT.ate or'^feellng surroundlgn him. He first 
ex*perlenc^s the world and self as one* Having no vackground of 
experience to l<^an on an coraparr v7lt*h his present situation, his per- 
ceptions of the way .he is treated looms large in affecting his concepts 
of s^^ir-and the woriX* 

The self concept is not static. A child's idea of himself is con- 
stantly In'^evoluation with new ideas taking the place of th^^ old ones 
«as new experience a^e presentedi,. Any specific, single concept is not 
formed by any sinrle event. Thes^e concepts are a mixture of the 
accumulated psychological, physical, and environmental factors. 



Cognitive developraentalists and social learning theorists have been 
more concerned with sexual identity than with self theory. According 
to these theorists, sexual identification begins when the child is 
labeled ^'boy'' or "gitl?. This label becomes associated with positive 
Interactions in the home, provides the gender identity basis of an 
abstrnict self concept, and is also used to label other (McCandlessg 
1973) • Sex self concept stabilizes around the beginnln^r of the concrete 
operational period The child t^en begins to assimilate and accommodate 
stereotypes of sex appropriate behavior. McCandless and Evans (1973) 
report that in their irr^^stigation of sex behavior in the nursery 
school, Sftx defferences ih piay behavior exist among 3 year old children 
Female nursery school teachers reinforce feminine behaviors for all 
children, regardless of their sex. And also, like sex peers reinforce 
each ot er in appropriate sex role behavior. 

From birth, the child^s sex forms an important aspect of his 
Identity. It is reflected in his name, clothing, and toyp (Ferguson^ 
1970). By age, 7, it has betrome a crucial part of his self concept. 

i'iuch evidence has accumulated stressing the relationship of self 
concept to such things as academic achievement. Wattenburg and Cliff Sri I 
(1965) did a study on the relationship of self concept to school failure 
>:ith'-i83'^ohlldren enrolled in the kindergartens of Detroit. One school 
served t-he lower-class neighborhocds, while the other served the middle- 
class nel^?hborhoods. Children v/ere followed for two and a half years. 
Dat.H vns gathered to determine whether low self concepts correlated 
with reading difficulty, or whethe- it. was >^eadlng failure, which 
undermined the self concept. The statistical levels of confidence were 
marginal, but In general the measures of self conepts at the beginning 
of kindergarten proved to be more predictivd of reading achievement 
two and a hal'' years later than did mental ability. From the data, it 
would appear that sel^ concept stand in a casual relationship to reading 
achlevenient. 

Brookover and ^^atterson in I962 found in their study of self con- 
cept with kindergarten children that the concept chilf.ren held about 
themselves affected their reading achievement rather chan the reading 
achievement rather than the reading achievement affecting the self 
concept, ^f course fallu^^e at any point does negatively affect the 
^ self concept of children. ' 

Cummings (1970) Investigated the relationship of snlf con'cepts of 
third grader to re'adlng achievement. Positive self -concepts uere 
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, found to be related to adequate readln>^; achievement* The most si^5;n- 
iflcant differences we^-e found b^^^t.een .croups based on r^-.arlln:*: level 
in thier o^^n classrooms/ Children's reading achievements in com- , 
parison to that of others in their own class>"oom seemei moro related 
to their self-concept than achievement in comparison to one's own 
anticipated readln*^ achit.-vement • 6he also found 1:hat ^jlrls seemed 
l^ss positive in their self concepts than were boys. 

Combs and Jpear in I963 found that kindergarten children's self 
Gonc»'p*'s Wf>re predicuive of their academic achievement in first and 
second -^rade. 

\ " ^ ^ • 

~~"~Berry arid /^blf~(1965) concluded tTia*: the self corrcept"af f ec'ts 
learning in all a>^eas.. 

Sears In I96I worked experimentally uith the relationship of early 
socialization experiences to self concepts and /:^ender roles in middle 
ohildhoo'i. This v:as carried on at Stanford University, ^ive self 
concept scales and an K-F Instrument were given to 84 «^irls and 75 
boys in the 6th i?rade. The nothers of thse children had been inter- 
vie^'ed 7 years earlier* In the c^se, of both sexes, hl«h s^-^lf concept 
^ere H5?sociated ";itn high. academic achievement, small family size, 
early ordinal poistion in the family and high maternal and paternal 
wu*^mth« iVith boys, high self concept 'v/as associated with low ^athar 
dominance in the .-narital relationship. In both sexes, femininity was 
. associated v/ith pgor self concepts, , Where there is only one child in 
the family the child naturally gets more attention and .has no com- 
petition but the evef^lasting handicap of being smaller, youri/T'^ r and 
less effective competitors and at any one time may ha;ve less talent 
fo^ makjn^^ tnemselves seem worthy of admir-atlon w3.thin the fa.-nily 
reference. Thus, it is to be expected that the older children have 
better i^elf concepts than the younger ones. 

Trent (1977) in^^'estigated the relationship ^'etv;een the self con- 
cept and e.vpressed attitudes toward onhers amohg black children aged ^ 
9 to 18 years, He found that the mnst self •accept ing group expressed 
nore positive attitli^es toward both blacks and whites than the least 
self -ac:^f5 pt lii^ group. There was no significant di^^erence between the 
most .^el^-acceptin : and the ambivalent -zroups. Since^ clinical research 
hds snown that a cnild develops an awareness of "I" before "they", the 
data h^'^f: -nay te interpreted as suprr^esting that if a child does not 
accept himself as a person of worth, he may tend to percieve others 
in the s -me li^^ht . 
' ^ / 

These research findings point to the importance of the development 
of <ood sel'" concept to adademicaohievement , interpersonal n latlons, 
a\d social adjustment. The child who is able to accept himsolf will 
be better able to accept others. 

VAiilABLiiS H ^L/'vT£D TO SiiLP-CONCEPT 

Good Self Concept Poor Self Concept 

positive attitudes toward others. Negative attitudes towards 

^ others. 

erXc 
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Fairly constant Image of capa- 
bilities. - 

Perception of others as being 
friendly and respectful to self. 

Less likely to be considered un- 
happy » destructive, sly, embarrassed, 
retiring* 

Self-assured concerning what Is 
correct and appropriate* 



More likely to be conformist 5 
persuaslble* 

High Anxiety. 
Psychosomatic symptjonis. 

Peeling of depression* 



Activity in socatl groupSi 



Llkllhood to express views fre- 
quently and effectively* 



\ 



Poise, popularity 



Good bodily condition 

More concerned about public 
affairs than personal problems < 

More, likely tc be leaders In 
their social group* 



Ineecure and fearful in 
emotionally challenging 
situations* 

Acceptant of blame in contact 
with adulcs* 

Overly aggressive toward 
peers* 

Withdrawal * 

Self -conscous* 



Peeling of derogation by 
others; feelings of failure; 
self -criticism. 

Dependency on others* 

Comparative closeness to 
mother rather than father 

Low academic achievement* 



Creativity 

History of successes 

High academic achievement in 
elementary school years. _ - 

High adademlc motivation 

^^^Persisten in performing tasks 

FACTOflS NOT SIGNIFICANTLY RELATED TO SELF -CONCEPT: 

Status, income, education level, height, physical attractlvener'j, amount 
of punishment received, amount of time spent with parents* 

Coopersmith, U.C* Davis 

VArtlABLES RELATED TO DEVELOPMENT OF SELF -CONCEPT 



GOOD SELF-CONCEPT 

Mother with high self esteem 

Mother^s favorable attitude toward 



POOR SELF-CONCEPT 

Mother with low self esteem 

Mother with a prior matriage; 
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chlldbearlncr and parenthood; no 
preferences as to sex of -child; 
willingness to accept, responsibility 
of parenthood. 



stepparents, foster parents, 
gu&rdlan. 



Beln;^ the oldest or only child 
in th^ family. 



Being a member of a large 
family* 



Pt'^rental attitudes which give the 
child the feellnr of being loved 
wanted, accepted, and respected. 



Parental stress on child •s 
inferiorities. 



Parental support and encouragement* 



Parental coldness and harsh 
discipline. 



Clearly defined limits and goals 
(neither a permissive nor dem6- 
cratic family management). 



Father^s dominance in child 
control and punishment. 



Parental discussion aid reasonin/?, 
with child. 



Parental domination and/or 
rejection* 



Punishment by restraint, denial, 
isolation. 



Corporal punishment, with- 
drawal of love autocratic 
control • 



Helatively high demands and expec- 
tations for performance* 

Deviancy of Development of Self Concept 

The youn.c; child is egocentric and self centered. He in concerned 
with "I".. To adults the differentia **.ion between "mine" and "ours" is 
a relatively simple idea. To the young child, especially if he is 
developing .acre sloi^ly than his peers, this differentiation is a major 
concept, and- one tnat must be genuinely felt ar^d acted upon if an 
interaction is to take place. An important ^If development goals is 
Tor each individual to achieve his own personVi-ident if ication,. re- 
co/rnizlnn; his relationship and re'sponsibllit les to the group and ^is 
privele^^es ks a group member* Such differentiation Is difficulty ''or 
the retarded child. 

Curtis (196^) compard the self concept of the mentally retarded 
adolescent with cestain other groups of vary Ing .mental abilities. He 
found that the mentally retarded adolescent had more negative self 
concepts and negative ideal self concepts than any other groups. The 
p-reatest difference In scores on the self concept test was between 
the mentally retarded group and the intellectually superior group. 
Phe p;reater the int* lligence of the group, the more positive was the 
self concept. 

.Ilgness (1961) also InvfestiPiated self concept among children of 
v^ryin^ degrees of intelligence. He found that mentally retarded childr 
more i>:one rally tend to overestimate success than average or bright 
children. Bright children tend to rate themselves most hl^^hl.y, retarded 
children next hl.Thly, and average children least highly. Kent^jlly 
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retarded children had, less realistic self concepts than bright or 
average children. 3elf ratings of mentally retarded children are also 
less reliable than those of average or brl^^ht children. 

Carpenter and Basse (I969) measured self-concept of first and fifth 
grade black and white children using a p;ame called "Where Are Jfou?", 
which consisted of self -rating on dimensions such as stron^?, brave, 
well-llk^d» smart etc. Their sAmple of first grade *'egro girls reflected 
a significantly lower self -concept than their white female peers. Also 
^ifth grade subjects of both sexes indicated a lower self concept than 
did first grade subjects. Overall, girls showed a more negative self 
•concept than boys, 



Brookover, LePere, and Hamachek, working with the hypothesis that 
one*s self -concept is a factor in setting the functional limits of one^s 
cibllity to achieve in academic tasks, set down strategies for improving 
self -concepts of students whose academic performance was believed to 
be impeded by low self -concepts. Three different strategies '/ere tested: 

a) Enhancement of the adademic expectations and evaluations; of 
parents for their children; 

b) introduction of an **expert" to c6mmunicate reinforcing information 
to the students regarding their academic ability; / 

c) introduction of a counselor who holds high expectations for 
the students and evaluates them favorably, J 

They found that experiments usinr experts and counselors to work with 
students did not result in Significant changes in self concept or acade^iic 
achlevemnet. The conclusion drawn from this information is that atte>inpt 
to induce change in self concept of ability and behavior of students 
by persons other than the significant others of those students are not 
likely to successful, A counselor cannot be very effective when he is 
working against' the parents. Accepting the counselor's vIpw when it 
differs ^rora the parent's viev/ involves the rejection of parental views- 
whlch is extremely important to a majority of students. It is interest- 
ing to note that only where there aas a significant chan/2;e in self 
concept of ability was there any change in academic perf orJ)ances, 

/ 

Measurement Self Concept 

The problem o^ measurement of sel^ concept has^ arisen duo to tl^e 
difficulty in de^inin/^ self concept. Most of the current techniques 
for measuring, self Involve self-ratings or self -description ' , Gccasicnally 
ratings o^ an individual by other people such as teachers or peers 
are used. One problem of measurement occurs because many Invest l^rators 
devise their own measure of the self, since they havft their own de- 
finitions tdr it. As a result^ much of the measurement research is 
not conparable. Another ^jroblem Is that many of the measures are fill- 
ed with value assRSsments so that the child feels compelled to answer 
in a socially desirable way. Thse problems should be kept in nind when 
reviewing the self concept literature. 

List of »4easurements / - 

1. The self -Concept In^^entory was developed by Sears (1963) for use 
with 5th and 6th grade children. It is composed of categories in 
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whl'^h children spontateously have feelinw;s and make .judgments 
about their own effectiveness and compfetence* Self ratings 
responses provide two scores that a^^e relevant to the self- 
esteem dlTiension. They are SCI: self -satisfaction, and' SCI: 
comparative rating. Unvorrected split-half reliabilities for - 
the two scores are -9^ and •95* 

The self-Criticism and Ideas of Heferences scales were orrlnally 
des\p:ned for college men (Sears. 1937). These are both self 
rating scales. The S-C questions involve satisfaction' with the 
self's physical abilities or achievement in school or social 
relations, and those which exp^^ess guilt about certain adequacies. 

The I-H questio ns a ^-e oriented toward hypersensitivity to other 

people's actions or feelings toward tRe" self . The corrected odd-- 
even reliability coefficients are .81 and .82. 

The Femininity scale was derived by revision of the Fe scale con- 
tained In the California Psychological Inventory (Gough. 1957) Hi 
score Indicates high femininity* It is a self -rating scale. 

The Self-Aggressioh scale (Se^jrs, 1961) contains items expressing 
hostility toward the self and inviives feelings of self-derogation. 
It Is also a self -rating scale. 

The Laurelton Self Attitude Scale (Guth&iee et al», I96I). 

The Hostility Scale (Culbertson. et al*, I96I) consists of 100 
items In which the subjects are asked to agree or disagree with 
a suf'gested response to an angering situation.. 

The Social Value-Nred Scale (Bolduc, i960) presents 95 situations 
in which the subjects are ^ked to choose between an alternative 
that reflects social values and one which reflects personal needs. 

The Verbal Self -Attitude Scale (Butler, Guthrie, & Gorlow) deals 
wlvh discrepancies from what is socially desirable. 

The Brown IDS Self -Concept Referent Test requires the younp- child 
to characterize himself on 1^^ bipolar dimensions (happy-sad), using 
for specific referents: a. how he perceives himself; b. how he 
perceives himself to be viewed by his mother; and c. his teacher; 
d. other kids. 



Self -Concept Measurement of hetardates (Guthrie, Butler, Gorlow & 
White, 196^0 -Oonsi St s of a series of 50 pairs of colored slides, 
with the same protagonist throughout (always a woman. )• The entire 
series was replicated with a new protagonist and a new cant, but 
depicting the same need. The subject was afeked to choose the slide 
In which the protagonist was most like herself and to cKoose the 
slide In whlch^the protagonist was doing the best thing. This 
Instrument gives two sets of choices for each subject, a reported 
self and an ideal self* 

Llpsitt Self Concept Scale contains a list of 22 traits descriptive 
adjective {)b^se, each prefaced by, •'I am ..." and followed by a 'l- 
point ratlnp- scale from "not at all" to **all the time." 
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Qnv, ? C°"^eP^' Tef.t Is composed of 21 separate Items. 

Subjects are shown drawings representing a particular classroom 
situation and are ask«d two questions ab'out them. Responses 
indicate either posfctive or negative character sidentif ication. 

13. Developmental Profiles - Awareness of self is based on the Human 
Development Rating Sca.les. This profile indicates self -awareness 
of feelings and thoughts. 

lU. The California Preschool Social Comp6fe6ncy Scale (CPSCS) was de- 
signed to measure the adequacy of preschool children's inter- 
personal behavior and the degree to which they assume social 
responsibility and independence. This scale: 1. Provides a 

relative indeoe^.of^the_chlld«s soclal.-corape-tence,.^pepra-i-tt-ing-cora^ ' 

pari sons with children of the same age, sex, and socioecononic * 
status; 2. permits investigation of the effects of environmental 
and characterlogical variables on the child's 'development as differ 
ages; 3. can be useful in predictive studies of achool achievement; 
^. can be helpful in the evaluation of deviant groups; and" 5. can 
oe useful as a criterion mea^u e of the effectiveness of different 
Interventions at the peeschool level. It is designed for use in 
evaluating the social comp6*ence of children ages 3 years and 6 
mont|js through 5 years and 6 months. The scale consists of 30 
items which are representative samples of the ctltical behaviors 
in the preschool child's social functioning. 

15. The Cain-LeVlne Social Competency Scale wafi developed to provide 
a method of measuring the social competence of trainable mentally 
retarded children. It consists of Items divided into 4* sub- 
scales: Self Hdip. Initiative. Social Skills, and Communications. 

16. The Thomas .Self Concept Values Test assesses the personal self- 
concept value of pre-prlraary and primary aged child'-en. 

17. Goodenou^^h's Draw-A-Man Test measur-es self concept and detects 
maladjustment in kindergarten children. 

18. Preschool Self Concept Picture Test (Woolner. 19f'6) measures self 
concept, Ideal self coneept, and the discrepancy between them. It 
is non-verbal and contains k separate but comparable subsets for>s 
Negro and Caucasian boys and Klrls. 

19. The Self Concept and Motivation Inventory: What Pace Would vou- 
^ear? (SpAiviIN) ^ 

Conditions to Faxillitate Self Concept Outcomes 

Since self concept is to a great extent influenced by othprs and 
is predictive of school achievement and reading ^ability, certain Im- 
plications can be drawn for the teachers of young children. Teachers 
should be aware of- their pupils' self concepts and should proviae 
experiences which would encourage each child to build a healthy concept 
of himself. 'Without a positive view of himself, a child may be success- 
ful in the formal school setting. The studies which investlpjated the 
self^ concerts of elementary school childfen and adolescents Indicate 
that children who viewed themselves positively, ( 'iorov.'lty,, I939). 
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Jerslld (1966) found that ' children have the capacity for under- 
standing themselves more than educators have ever realized. He also 
believes that the most Important * discovery boys and girls can make, 
Is the discovery about themselves. He states that the best way for 
teachers to help children understand themselves is for the teacher to 
have help to Increase her ovm self-understanding. 

Lane (1964) in speakkng of the teachers ♦ impact on the chllden's 
self concept, says that only as a teacher understands a" child's feel- 
ings 4oes he know what he is teachin/5 a child. Exposure to materials 
does, not g uarante e learning. A child^s feelings about adultj^and 
autholFity are par6 of his aelT concept. This includes his feelings 
about how much initi^,tive he is willing to take, his extensions of 
himself to others, his eagerness to find out things, his sense of re- 
sponsibility, and his drawing conscience. 

A teacher has limited opportunity to insure a healthy ^self concept, 
but she is unlimited in' opportunities to relatecto the child in ways 
that are growth producing and restorative of an adequate self* Lane's 
study indicated over 3OO either reassures a child of his worth or fails 
to reassure him. The younger the child, the more influence the teacher 
has. 

Ballejr and Charles (I96I) found that group experiences and the en- 
acting of different roles in social play and dramatization were important 
to young children for proper development. They fel* that as a ohild 
enacted out the different roles, they learned the responses they could 
^make to others and how they felt. In addition and more important for 
the self concept, they learned what concept they held of themselves, 
which before was unknown to them. Bailer referred to th'ese as the 
different "me's". ' \ 

1. The me that I see. 
2y The me that others see. 
^-J. The me* that I think others see. 
^. The me that I think others think I see. 
5. The me that I'd like to be. 

The chili v;ho gains correct views of himself can work through many 
of his problems and solve them. Through a child's social experience 
with others,^ h_e:is able to learh whgther he Is brave or_cowardly, hand- 
some or ugly, quickvritted or slow, leader or follower, prophc.t or 
clown and in addition, what it feels llk'^ to be each. This process 
works in a fairly open fashion. Children are hom^st and they will call 
each other all kinds of names and tellVeach about .his behavior. In 
lat^r years the judgements are infei^red, but they still operate to 
touch and influence the picture one has of himself. Thus, ^h^ self 
concept which is central and integrative to the person cannot be,. 
formiAlated without reference to social Interaction and membership in 
groups. 

Bessell and Palomarea (196?) have developed a Human Development 
Program for very young children which involves helping child^-^en to 
develope a sound emotional outlook. A first step in 'tills process is. 
to help the child overcome his fears about such things as his safety, 
his acceptance by othe^^s, his helplessness, and his lack of power. ^ 
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The objectives of ^.holr carrloulu.-n Include the aohi'^vement of Im- 
provod socIm\ Interaction skills, self -awaren^jss , anri nastf^ry. In 
tnler program, they us^'-i the i'iar;lc Circle which puts eight to twelve 
children and the t'^.acher In u smaller (Inner) circle with the re- 
fsalnlng c^^lldren seated In a larger, concentric circle. The children 
In the Inner circle participate while those In the outer circle observe. 
The teacher introduces a topic for discussion and the group works ^to- 
ward the clarification and analysis of children's feelings and per- 
ceptions. The proisram Is designed to shift leadership responsibility 
fl:r-idually frbi^\the teacher to the children. Bet^sell naintalns that 
the key to successful human relations training is Involvement. As . 
responsibility Is divided, Involvement is multiplied. In order to 
promotr* s< If-rtjsponslblllty , def Ini te _^6p-pbr-tunLties for thl,s_3iust exist 
in th^ classroom. 

C^irlton and Koore (I965) Investigated the use of self -direct ive 
dranatlzatlon (pupil's awn Interpretation a character In a story 
acted out). In a reading^ program ^or disadvantaged elementary schcol ( 
children, on lmpcovement\of reading and self concepts. Changes in 
behavior did occur and gains in r-'lding^ also occurred, althoch the 
two wore not slgnlf lcantly\ cor-elat»-d. it -ras ^elt that chlii^en be- 
came riore adeot at me'.aing ^thelr '»on needs when they were ^peribltted 
to choose their own reading ^materlal, ani that the children we-e help-^'d 
to ';ork and play togethei^, share, have better oplnlQns of themselves 
and others, and become Tiore sVable. , 

C-awford (I962) deterrninftd tne effect of art experiences on the 
self concept of retardates. Creative and directed art experiences 
result in' differential effects on personal fild justme*nt . He ^ound tha** 
creature art experiences aided the mentully retarded In achieving 
better personal adjubtment. Observations during the art sessions a.lso 
provided Indications that the rreatlve group profited from the art 
experiences In respect to dtgree of self-expression and sclf-awa reness/ 
Judfliments of the drawings of tha creative group offered evidence of ^ 
increare In self concept, self l-ivolvement-: and over all q^uailty. 

In order to facilitate self concept d<^velopment , a program was set 
up in the Orange Public School In Orlando, Florida. ^Positive cha>^ges 
in self-concept , as evidenced by d>3<ta obtained by teachers and skilled 
oboervers conpletinp; adjective checklists, -esulted ^ro-n th^'^ following 
t:rogram: 

St u dent -^^.t^ vi tl es _- silhouette drawings of each chlld^we^^e posted 

in the classroo-Ti; moving pictured and slide pictures were taken 
of children engaged .in thie|ik. regular class activities and shown in 
the classroom; Individual aivj grouj^ counseling services were o^^ered;^ 
tutoring was urovlded by student teache>"s frot local colle^^es; 
nearby museums and the Kennedy Space Center sponsored special 
p>"ograms,; • / 

-Parent activities - the pro/^rani was explained to parents by a 
counselor who visited -each home; discussion groups with counselor, 
teachers, prlr^c^^als. and pa»*ents were h^ld; the movies and slides 
of the children v;ere shown at PTA meetings; visitation of thiier 
places of employm<-,nt by the ?;hild^en were arr^inged 'by '^parents ; 
childr^ftin wnre accompanied by parents on field trips; 
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Teacher aQtlvltles - teachera were trained. In the Flandors Intpr- 
rational Ana lv^sls. Procedure froni the Handbook of Heasearch on, 
l^eachino:. which Involves rating classroom procedures and student 
U^6}^ent; teachers were also trained to use the Carl^uff Scales 
for Empathy. Congruence and Positive Regard, and Success Promotion 
Scale: teachers were asked to stop at the end of each hour and look 
at each student to determine whether the. student had experienced 
faUu-e dur-lng the last hour, and If so, to provide some specific 
^-success experience during the next hour. 

" Dlnkmeyer (1971) has sAld chat educators have stressed intellectual 
^oals while' ignoring social and emotional objectives. It seems that 
the reason this has been so is that the teacher has. not be n prepared 
to 'deal with hum^n feelings in the classroom. Yet. the teacher must 
be able to cope with these feedings, and deal with (guidance in em- 
pa-thizing. listening, and understanding the children s feelings, for 
according to feasearch -done . a child's developsabt will suffer if hiB 
fepllngs and emotions are Ignored, for affect and cognition are in- 
separable in ever .learning'-sltuation.. Teachers must concentrate on 
developing human' beings . not Just on teaching subject macter. Ihis 
irthe purpose of education, and. it can "be accomplished through planned 
experiences that personalize and humanize the educational experience 
such as role playinK. open ended stories, and interaction. 

Other activities which could be used to develop the self concept 
are art projects, informal discussions with the children seated in a 
circle on. the floor, literature, music, and socio-dramatic pl^y. The 
teacher may want 'to introduce a self • concept unit such as "Nobc-dy Just 
Like Me" and Involyev the children in a discussion of physical difference 
in peoDle. The bhildren may then make a bu-Uetin board of cut o- 
pvcturps of diffefent* fades from magazines. In addition, lite size 
tracing or actual photographs may be put around the room. Suggested 
books concerning the self concept inclu^ie: 

No Flfichtlng No Biting 
Feeling Blue 
Mom mies, are for loving 
Princes Pacemaker 
P-iay witl'i Me 

What- Color is -Love — J\ 
M y Friend' John ^ 
Just Like Me / 
A Bad Day ' • ' 

The Joy of Being Me 
T he Rabbit Brothers 
Goggles ■ ■ 

Other su'-gestions include the follp.w.ing list of methods to help 
develop the poslTlve^^selJ^cpjicept'df children. ^ 

Methods ^o Help D^/elop Positive Self Concept of Children 

1. The child experien':es success at home, school and in play and 
academic attempts. 

2. The use f democratic child rearing pract^^ces^ 
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a', limit the number of adult Imposed prohibitions / 

b. "accompany prohibition with attractive alternatives ; 

c. verbalize reason's of prohibition. 

3. The child finds .his x>^n Identity through identifying with others. 
Develop trust, by having consistency in behavior of caretaker. 

5. Develop trust by -having warm accepting relationships. 

6. Allow the child to develop independ€toce by letting him explore and 
Kake his or^n dqcisions. Reinforce such behavior. 

7. Permit the child to express his emotional feelings through play. 
This increases awareness of personal feelings that the child is 
unable to expfess.* 

8. Encourage self acceptance and openess toward others by: 
a-, reoognitlng iridlvlduality 

b. listening and' respecting children's opinion and emotions. 

c. accepting feeling, aggressiveness, rough tumble play of 
exuberant dhildren 

d. planning activities that allow child to use his abilities. 

e. allowing opportunities for children to be friends. 

9. Help the child to perceive emotions correctly by being honest with 
yourself .^nd child. The child can develop concepts of inadeqxiacy. 
and distorted perceptions of self and world when his behavior and 
feelings have become isolated from each other. . 

10. Set realistic expectations adjusted to the child's ability!. The 
goals must be in keeping with the work the child can do ana an 
accordance of the child's conciept ef.^self. \ 

11. Provide a variety of stinxuli so that the child is able to select 
material covering a wide level of difficulty. \ \ 

12. Provide for productive and creative v;ork through role playiijig. 

13. Provide the child with immediate feedback. This helps the child 
to make his won evaluation and allows him to know the evaluation 

of others. Adult social approval ' r successful completion of task 
Is best. . 

14. In handlinj? classroom discipline: ^ 

ai use positive disotpl-ine.— _ 

b.' limits must be clear and realistlp 

* c. try to let the class design its own code of conduct within the ^ 
classroom limits. ~ " 

^d. the teacher should expect both limits anM code of conduct to 
be modified as the class develops. The child shoul-i be able 
to make choices appropriate to his age and comprehensions. 

15. Establish a good home/school relationship so that the parents and 
teacher can work together for the good of the child. 

16. Minimize teacher control and maximize student participation. Pro- 
vide freedom of choice in edacational: program. 

17. Encourage children to act, behavs, $nd live in accordance vibh thier 
choice. . 

18. Develope appropriate sex role identification by providing the child 
with an appropriate model imitate. 

19. Provide enough adult or peer attention for acceptable behf^vlbr, 

so that it is not necessary to resort bo quarreling to got attention 

20. Provide for the child, to see himself as others s(^e him - photo- 
graphs, video playback techniques, tapes/ 

21. Assing the child chores and self h61ps to develop a sense o^ re- 
sponslMllty to himself and others. 

Learner Outcome: Self Concept: To develop awareness of won identity 

in social world. 
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Conditions: 

Learner Characteristics 



i 

Normal children aged three to seven* 

i 



Situational Variables: Ma^^ occur Indoors or outdoors. 

Instructional Strategy I: Developmental 

Have children devise and perform their own puppet i^^how. 

Content: Puppets and puppet stage. 

Instructional Strategy II: Directive 

Have children sit In large circle. Assign different roles to 
several children and provide them with a situation. For example: 
Mary = mother 
Joey = fathei^ 
Susie ~ child 

"The child has been naughty and has taken money from mother* s purse 
wlth^but perjiisslon. The father^as just come home from work# Whai 
do the parents say to the child and what does the child do?" 



SELF ESTEEM 
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1. Awareness of feelings of personal worth 

2. Belief in own abilltiles and competencies (Self confidence) 

3. Ability to solve problems 
^i. Ability to express own preferences 



5. Ability to accept minor failures 
60 Development of responsj^itl^tty and Independence^ 



Self Esteem Ontogeny 
Age 

3 months 

^ months 

6-9 months 
9 months 



10 months 

10-12 months 

t 

18 months 



Behavior 

Vocalizes and smiles in social response, reaches 
out to grasp objects in environment 

Begins to laugl^ In response to adult actlylty, 
observes own feet and hands* 

Development of strong atta^^hment to mother 

Shrieks to hear own voice and bei;ins to see cause- 
effect relationships; beginning: of aiAtonomy 

Makes detours and solves easy problems 

.Responds to own name; recognizes separateness \ 
from mother and from outside world. 

Defends and strengthens sense of selC by obtaining 
and hoarding possessions, beginning of bo"el and 
bladder control thus more Independence 



I8-2U xonths 



Skill play 



3^ 



36 months 



Takes pride In things made, beginnincj of frellnirs 
of competence • 



^8 months Excessive boasting and bragging about self, physical 

skills and stunting, beginning of peer and teacher 
attachment 

g elevincy of the Development of Self Esteem 

Self Concept h^a^s probaMy been ro^e confused with self esteem by 
theorists and researchers than with any other aspect of the self* In 
this work, the difference between self concept and self esteem is ex- 
plained Ih the follov;lng v;ay. Self conaept is the cognitive sen^se of 
self and Involves the Individual's Ideas about who he Is and hc^</ Is 
different from others. Self esteem Is the affective part of the self 
concept and involves the individual's subjective evalut^tion of h^jpaself, 
i.e.. how he feels ^^bout who he is. McCandless (1973) refers to se^f 
esteem as the value a: person puts on himself and his behavior* It in- 
volves hovr he feels about himself and how he Judges himself in teras 
jof "oroodness" or "badness". Coopersoiith (1969) also defines self 
'"if=5steem as • the evaluative demenslon of the self concept. I 

Se^lf esteer. is so closely linked to^self conept th^x young children 
often confuse the truth about their ^?elv^^s with other's evaluations 'of 
them. ?or example, children are 6f t^ri given such value Judgements as, 
"you're such a big mant" This type of feedback influences not only the 
development of the self concept but also the child's evaluation of that 
self. Pherf* is some evidence that 'self Vsteem is also related to body 
build or somatotype, although thi^B has been a controversial area. Pelker 
(1968) found that heavy boys repprted less positive self concepts than 
aged peers of normal build. Hot much Is known concerning thiJ? relation- 
ship in 'Tlrls. However, It is quite reasonable to assume thut a child 
of poor physique vjould not receive as many positive reactions from 
peers as one of normal build. Also the success a child exaerlences 
in sports is dependent on his bolid and physical agility. / 

MoCandless (1973) reports that self esteem is influenced by parental 
child i:earlng pi.actlcos. There is evidence that parents who encourage 
the child's autonoc:/ and who accept their children will enhance the 
development of self esteem In the child. Dreyer and Haupt (I966) 
found that kindergarten child whoiie nelf evaluations, are more auto- 
nomous are more likely to: ^nanlf est Independence, achievement behavior, 
and stable aspiration levels than children whose self evaluations are 
less autonomous. The autonomous children are also more likely to cone 
from homes not characterized by high mater4^al control. Coopersmlth 
(1967) found that high self esteem durin/? preadolescence (and' pre- 
sumably before) was associated '<ith t,^o basic patterns of parental be- 
hawip'^i parental acceptance of tFie child and the style with which parents 
njanage their children's behavior. Acceptance Involved paren*-al ex- 
pression o^ affection, demonstr^ton of concern about ^i^'. v'^'^'^l^nis en- 
countered by their children, ^reneral harmony within the Pome, friendly 
.lolnt activities, and the availability of parents to provide v;ell out- 
lined , confident h' Ip for their children when h^lp is needed. Manare- 
ment stvle involved such thin.c^.s us providing set of clear and fair 
rules and emands, acting firmly and consistently in applyln,-; thesp de- 
mands, and respectfully allowing: freedom for children to act. Coopersmlth 

) 



also *"^*um3 th^^t parents lov; self esteem children used t>iyslcal 
punishment, hi-'A love v/lthdrawal disciplinary techniques mo^e o^ten* 

p-arentrj con^oy^d to their children that acceptance Is conditional 
on what they do rather than on who they are. blnce pa^onts provide 
more feedback to th^^ cnihi durlnpc the early years and also provide 
model:;, they have a trp-nendous Influence on the child -s self concept 
and self esteem. 

Concerning self esteem, race, and socioeconomic level, studies have 
b^en done which show that blacks rave a less self esteem than v;hltes. 
Ho^'iever, when socioeconomic level Is a better Indicator than race. 
So^.e recent Investigators have found a reversal In past trends. White 
and Richmond (1970) between economically advantaged white and c^prlved 
black 5th grade children. Pallone and Hurley n1970) found that dis- 
advantaged school children reported consistently h' ^her self esteem 
than their advantaged peers, regardless of race, jographical residence, 
or the extent to v/hlch their schools were racla'' y mixed. 

Katz and Zigler (196?) report that chlldr.* generally become less 
positive in their self evaluatlds with age. Morse (196^) found that 
the attitudes of the pupils about themselves and school become more 
negative between grades 3 and 5* ^oviever, recovery starts with parade 
7 qnd by cirade 11 both self and social self are equivalent or better 
th'in f^rade 3. Morse also reports that the school self seems tc be 
more negative than the social self. This may indicate that teachers 
have communlcited a sense, of personal failure to pupils or that the 
sights of the students ha^e been raised with rrgard to school per- 
^omances. Also involved may be more experience, advances in cognitive 
development, and peer evaluations which produce more Av/areness of the 
chlld^a rolf=» in academic iTife. 

Epstein and Komorlta (1971) found that children whose self.-evaluAtions 
are low or neccatlve are also characterized by higher anxiety and 
generally less favorable reaction from peers, and are most exter^-al In 
thler locus o^ control. There is much evidence to point out that , 
children with low self esteem are often hampered In academic areas* 
Among educators, there are two dl'^ferent ways of viewing sel^ trrteem 
and academic achievement. * Most early childhood educators argue that 
a positive self concept and self est^^eem are necessarjr for successful 
academl'c achievement. Therefore, tkey feel early chlld)iood prog^a^'^s 
should be designed to facilitate th^ developement of self esteem^ 
Others argue that in order to have esteem, the child must master" 

meaningful tasks and "^e sible to solvp Qiiallenglng problems. Therefore, 
the focus of programs should t:. c\ yvobl^m solving skills with the ^ 
development of sel^ esteem as a by -product. Spivack and Share (197^) 
have developed a cognitive program for the development of problem sov 
solving skills in preschool and kindergarten children which enables 
them to cope better with their interpersonal problems that arise durln^c 
their day, they v^ill be able to cope better than before and will mani- 
fest this improvement in changes in overt behavioral adjustment. They 
feel t-.tt in order to ^achieve this level of ove^t functioning, developing 
children must first ha/ve certain language and cognitive skills needed 



-> zolve problems, and they must be taught to use these Skills ' - .^olvin;* 
real. Interpersonal difficulties. Their trainlnp: t)rog^ara involves p-nmes 
and dialogues between adults and children \»/hich teach word concepts 
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an.d develop co^^^^l^lve siLlls. 



i^rob^ibly the be-t stateT.ent the relationship o^ self estoe-n end 
ac'-ideraic achieve-nent is tha" thev are closely Interrelated a^d l»i^luenoe 
each ot-her directly. The rolationship Is also in'^luenced ^y the 
Individual's experiences of success and failure, A posi*-lve self 
concept and sel^ esteem are necessa^^y but not sufficient for acidomic 
success. Hoaxers (I96I) points out the importance of unconditional 
^iccep^-n-M^o of twe person In orde^ ^or ^"eellp^.s of worth and sel: i^-'^^^-r,' 

-evoiop. To enhance tno nr-Uu's r;olf ':orth * - n, it is necessciry 
to convey ^o him that he is an acceptable person althou;5h certain ^aspect 
o'' his behavi^o may not be. 

iMeasu^ement of Self Esteem 

The Tiajori-ty of self ffleasures for young children are soir report 
Inventories; Self esteem measurements involve the child's evaluation 
of himsel'^ In "erms of how well he ^eels -about himsel'f. The^^e are 
very sel'* esteem instruments as such* Most researchers a-e some 
type of s^lf concept test to measure self esteem* The ^ollowinK is a 
list o^ some available instruments rnost .of v;hich have been used with 
the school a^^' d child* 

. I. Childrens's Self Social Constructs Test(CSSCT)j Preschool For 
Self Esteem Subtest - by B, Lonf^ and E, Henderson. This is 
self report nonverbal, projective technique. Self esteem is 
assessed by having; the child respond nonberbally by pointing 
to or pasting a circle representing himself next to other* 
symbols in a picture presented to him* 

2. The Osgppd Semantic Differential - this Instrument involves 
rosponds to a ;riven stimulus through marking twenty^one sets 
o'^ adjectives seals* On oach scale, the child aakes a nheck 
mark to Indicate his postion betv/een the ho objectives. This 
nethod 13 designed to reduce defensive responses (-'make mysel*^ 
1^. ok Kood") and at the s'trae tine to avoid di^fe rcultles or 
scorln/T ^ound in the projective devises. 

3. The Self Esteem Inventory by Goopersmith - this contains 58 
items, arid the child makes a check mark in response to each, 

,?or eicample: ''Ther- are'lots of thin^^s about like me 

unlike -ne mys'-lf I8d chnapje I could." 
rw U. The wSort Technique this Is method o^ quantifying t e nolf 

a*:titude in which the child is presented vrith a set of state- 
. ^ents printed one to a ca^-d. *^e is required to aran^e the 
statement in a normall^ed distribution according to a ^olevant 
criteria, such as th-: extent to the state-nent de-^crlbe hlmseir. 
The -nethod hypothesels the ability to measure In standard I Z'-id 
'^orn the selT image by 'means o'* a sr^lf sort and the ideal- 
i-na^e by measure of an ideal sot. The r-lationship betv^een 
t^^e two sorts yeilds an index of sel'* esttem basdd upon t'-»e 
sel^ concept. 

Conditions to "'acilitjte the Dev^lopemtn o^ Self Estee.*?) 

^ne of tne best mys for a te'a.c^her to promote self esteem is by 
provldlnr cucocssf ul experience. Opportunities for problesm solving 
•^111 help to enhance the child • sVeelinc:s of competence. Coopers-ni th 
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I (l'y6l) gives scne co.-nmoa-sense (no empirical evldeac*0 pre.Tc: rlptlons 

I to buildin*^ self-esteem in the classroom; proviiiing success ejcperiences ; 

I individualized insjjruction ; positive expectations of each child; pro- 

I vidlng definite; attainable and supfirvised goals; seating reasonable 

■ Units of acceptable behavior; treating each child with attention and 

respect. Self-concept can be raised by non-acade-nlc means ani then 
directed tov/ards academic skills. Activities that provide internal 
feedback (rather than relying on the teachexO are su;;ja;ested- programmed 
materials, arts and crafts, dramatics. 

Bottrell (195'^) listed ways that a teacher couli help children 
to gain sel^-esteem and Improve their self concept. She lists seven 
supv^es*,loni5 to the teacher vrho wished to htelp Imporve chlldren*s self 
concept and learnings; 

1. Help eaJh child feel wanted and liked. This aids In satisfying 
his need for status and approval. 

2. Provide opportunities f^or self helop through discussions or 
dtamat Izatlons so that cinlldren. have a chance to practice and 
apply their knowledge to *thenselves . 

3. Help pupils evaluate themselves. This Ives thera a chance to 
talk and think objectively about^themselves, their work and 
their work and their progress. It gives experience in emotional 

securtlty. 

i^. The teacher •s role should be to clarify and i^ulde rath^^^ than 
tell or dictate. 

Purkey (196?) reviewed the findings of a number of researchers and 
mnde com-non-sense predictions of classroom p^ocedure^^ which should en- 
hance self concept and self esteem. He founds that one of the ;nost 
Impor^t^int chair'^cterlstics a helper Is his attitude toward the people 
h(^J,s tryin g to help. A personal r^oncern v/lth the peo ple wit h whom . ^ 
he works as worthy ani dignlfTed human b^elngs rs^neoessary. men studeln>s 
^eel that teachers v^xlue them, they are likely to value themselves. 
Ther* is correlation between positive relationships betv:een a learner- 
cenLered and supportive group atmosphere and positive attitudes toward 
the sel^. Self C ^ncpet correlates to the degree to which teachers are 
calm, ac^^pptant, supportatlve, arl facllitatlve. There are negative 
correlations between self concept and doralnative., threatening, grim 
and sa-'cartic teacher behavior. / 

rurkey*s su^^,estlons for teachers are to provide success experience 
detonstra^e faith In the stoident's ability to achieve, and point out 
areas q** ac^^omplishment rather than focusing on mistakes. 

Through a developing sense of s^l, (Kuethe, 1968) a child brglns 
to believe he Ir capable of ^ood work and certain skills. Peac^iers 
can help ^.hlldren Imporve their self concept by providing them with 
feedhHCK about themselves; thu,, le-^ding them to ro^rect answers for 
situations. JIo matter how long. a child practices some desired activity 
he will not improve unless he gets definite feedback ♦ When children 
inr* st self or ego In a sltuatlo > they a^^e highly Involve^i and motivated _ 
"o work fo^ Sit?sfactory conclusions. With sucr stronr^ Ide^ni float Ions 
any failure, Is ^ xke-.^i as personal failure. Thu^, when teachers en- 
cough heavy Involvement In a task, they hav^ an obligation to Insure 
that tne onlld meet some success. Teachers should not encourage children^; 
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to take a personal stake In everything they dp* . The aeveloplnpr self 
concept -nust be considered .and protected* 



Norma Handolph and William Howe (I966) In a program o^ Solf-Enhanrj Ing 
Education found tha* students feel strong and worthy If they have the 
help of parents and teachers and that this In turn leads ohlldfen to 
have higher eachlevement by gettln^ them Involved in solving their own 
P'^oblems. Unproductive achievement and conduct Is the result of low 
esteem of oneself. 'This report, based on the work of 200 teachers and 
6000 youngsters show that the most effective way of developl»lg stronger 
motivation, higher achievement, and socially productive behavior is 
by Improving the self-image a child. has and by developing, increasing, 
and expanding self -esteem. This Is done through twelve specific pro- 
cesses In which a child Is guided to become more involved In his own 
education and development* These twelve self -enhancing processes are: 

!• Proble:n solvlncr - confronting children with their problems and 

giving them the responsibility for solving them. 
2, Self -management to initate Innate power within* 

3- Changing negative reflections to positive images through helping 
children to overcome tne perceptions ':hat children have of adults 
who see children as weak and unworthy,. 

Building bonds of trust through risking confrontations of feel- 
ings In order to make communications olenrs 
5* -Setting limits and expectations that are stable and acceptable. 

6. Pureeing and channeling energy In productive ways. 

7. Breaking patterns of unproductive and re petit U^'e behavior. 

8. C^hanoiing tattling to reporting. 

9. Developing physical competencies to enable children to ove^ccme. 
low self-esteem that i^esults fro.n their concerns over inadequacle.*:, 

10. Making success inevitable. 

11. Using self -eyetluation with children to overcome their impression 
that evaluabtlon Is centered in adults. 

T2. Breaking currjlculum barriers so th^t children can nove at their 
own rate . 

Learner Outcome: Seit Esteem: To develop ability to express o'rv pre 
ferences. / 

Conditions : 

Learner Cha^racterlstlns : All childr'^n aged two to seven 

Situational Variables: Classroom which contains large variety of 

raultlsensory cognition centers. 

Instructional Strategy I: Developmental 

Allov; children to choose where they wish to spend their tine as 
long as they do not exceed the maxlum number at each center. 

Content: Provide a la^ge V:irlety of learning centers such as fruits, 
(science); countin" bead'55 and serlatlon materials (ra-ath); house 
play area; audition area (phonogra*)h or cassette); etc. 

Insttuct lonal Strategy II: Directive 

Give children a choice which allows them to express a prof ej^ence . 
O ' 39 ' 
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Examples, "Do you want oran^^e juloe or apple juice?" "Do you ^ant to 
paint or play the -^ater table?" "Do you v;au*; ^a red crayon or rireen 
crayon?" "Do you want to work a puzzle or cut and paste?" 

IDEAL SELF 

Ideal Self Outcomes ' . . ^ 

1. Awa'^enes'^ of Ideal self- ^'the me I^d like to be." 

2.. Ability to describe Ideal self. ' - ' . 

3. 'Ability to set gokls for what child wishes to become. 

Fielevancy of Ideal Self\ 

Ideal Self Is the "me I^d like to be". It represents the sel^ which 
thp Individual aspires to become, *It is the self as one v/oul-i like 
to S' e himself in hi - best moments. Ideal sel^ Involves the individual's 
highest aspirations a^.d goals which he holds for himself. The concept 
or ideal self arose fro a the work of Freud and his theory of perr^onality 
(id, ero, superego). The superego, according' to Freud, is the last 
aspect of personality to develop, it represents the traditional 
values a .d standards of society which the child learns first fro- his 
p^iT-ents. It involves the parental "do's" and "don'ts". Preud saw 
the supere.^o as composed of the 1) conscience and the 2) ea;o ideal • 
i-he Idenl self then involves^what one considers to be good. So //hen 
one lives up *:o his ideals, then the ^ons6ience takes over to reprimand 
th*^ self for b'^inr? "bad". 

Alfred Adler (19^7) one-time associate of Freud, was In^luenr.ed 
by rr^ud. The major points of Adler's individual psycholo»^y a^e: 

1» The basic dynamic force behind human activity is strlvi»^<^ froo 
a feeling of inferiority towards^ superiority-, Adler pl-ices 
particular emphasis on organ inferiority, a motivating ^oroe 
because of compensatio s; the striving to maintain ^he equilibrium 

2. Striving receives direction from the self -ideal, 

3. The self -ideal or goal is largely unr^onscious and not understood 
by the individual. 

^. The goal becomes the final cause and provides the key for under- 
standing the individual. 

5. All psyonolo.^ical processess are consistent v^ith the i^oal (self 
ima.':;e). Self -consistent personality structure is called "style 
o< life" by Adler. 

6. The appercepti'^e schema, an individual's opinion of hHself 
ani the wo^^ld, influences every psychological process. 

7. \'^,e individual cannot be considered apart from his social 
situation; all lif^ problelis are social problems. 

Adler saw the individual as striving for superiority or r,Mr\'^inp^ to 
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realize the ideal sel^. »ie has ^uch In c.oraraon with the hnmani'sts such 
as y.aslov; and Hop;ers who call this process sel^-actuallzat Ion. Howe^-er, 
Maslow and io^^ers see the Individual as ponscious of the ideal self 
which represents a goal to be attained, \ 

"Most o^ the research on ideal self ini^t^lves the investigation of 
the discrepancy between real self and ideal, self in adults. A discre- 
pancy scopes is founr? by meastiring percelveo^ self (real self) and ideal 
self and taking; the difference between the tt^o* There are a few studies 
with children and implications can be made abic^ut children from the 
adult studies. Some people such as Rofeers believes that as the real 
and Ideal selves become convergent, the person is much bet-ter adjusted 
and happier. Kayz and Zippier (196?) take a different view which wll] 
be explained belovy. In a study of male high school juniors, Harlon, 
Hofstaetten, and O'Connor (195^) found: \ 

1. The correlation between the self ^concept and. the ideal self 
tends to be positive. ' \ 

2. Self-Ideal congruence is positively related to total adjustnient. 



Bruce (1958:) studied self-ideal discrepancies ^pr sixth 6rad;er^s and 
found that children vjith large discrepancies were significantly more 
anxious on the children's Manifest Anxiety Scale and \iere rated by 
observers as being significantly less secure. Block and Thomas (1955) 
provided evidence that people with smaTl discrepancies may be ^lust as 

malad justed As people with large; -ddiscrepanaies. They f^o und that the 

people in the middle who have neifchec':^ high nor low congruence between 
perceived self and ideal self are better adjusted . Martire {19'^6) , 
using -nale college students, ^ound that the discrepancy betv/een the 
self-ideal and self concept was correlated with the dmeasurem/'nt of 
need achievement had a significantly greater discrepancy between their 
self- ideal and self ratings. 

Ac-enback and Zlgler (I963) ebployed developmental theory and 
found that realideal-self discrepancy was positively related to the 
Individual's lev^l of maturity. They said that the higher the maturity 
level, the ^rreater the individual's capacity for incorporating social 
demands, mores, and values. Also, they cite //srner and Placer, who 
have discovered a greater degree of cognitive differentiation at higher 
levels of development. Vhe raore mature ini^ividuaT should use more 
categories and make f^iner distinct/lon« within each category than the 
less mature person. Kayz and Zigler, (1967) assessed real-SPlf , ideal- 
self, and social-self perceptions of fifth, eighth, and eleventh grade 
children and found that self Imago disparity (real-ideal discrepancy) 
Is a function o^ developxental fievel due to two factors which indrease 
with maturity: l) capacity for ^cuilt and 2) ability for coc;^itlve 
differentiation. Tt s, self image disparity was ^ound to be positively 
related to chronological age and Intelligence. Kajiy and Zigler refute 
the position that large real-ideal-self discrepancies indicate maiad^JustmetiU 



I.Q. and age or the subjects bore no significant relationship 
with self -ideal congruence or measures of adjustmevnt . 



Maladjustment does not necessarily require selNconX'=pt to be 
negatively related to the ideal self. \ 
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They ar«:ue that; discrepancies occur as a result of maturation and 
capacity for cognitive differentiation. 

rteasurement of Ideal Se/f • 

Most measurements of Ideal self use the same test Tor self ^^oncept 
except that the person Is asked to go through the same Items Indicating 
how he would like to be ?ldeally'S . For a discrepancy score, the 
difference Is taken between the scores for the perceived self and the 
Ideal self. Following are a few of the measurements which have been 
used to assess Ideal iself : ^, ^ , 

California Test of Personality - Q sort 

Gutherle, Butler, Gorlow, and White (195^) devised^ani Ideal 
self^test to be used with retardates, it consists of a settles 
of 50 pairs of colored slides with the same protagonist through- 
out. The subject i« afiked to^ohobse the elide In* which the 
protagonist was doing the best thing. 

Katz and-Zigler (196?) have devised a quest^ionnaire of 20 
statements some of which were taken from Coopersraith*s (1959) 
scale of self esteem. Response alternatives were phrased *•! 
would like this to be very true of me**. Of course, the child 
must be able to read in order to take this type of paper and 
pencil test # 

Preschool Self-Concept Picture Test (PSCPT) - (1966-68) by 
R.Wo:olner. This test was designed to be used with % to 5 years 
olds* A child Is presented ten plates with paired pictures 
representing characteristics that preschool Qhlldren recognize., 
such as clean-dirty. The chidd picks the person in each plate 
that he is and the one that he "would like to be.** 

Conditions to Facilitate the Development of the Ideal Self 

The teacher plays a special role in the life of the young child. _ 
At first, a child's Ideal self Involves wanting to be Tike his parents. 
As he -noves into the social world, he may aspire to be like his teachers, 
then famous people such as presidents or movie starts. As an iridlvidual 
matures, hl*s ideal self becomes more abstract in the form of a list 
of desirable attributes rather than a signle person. The teacher then 
is an Important model for the child and he or she should be a^are of 
the influence he has on the child's formation of an ideal self* 

There is no specific program designed to foster developnent of an 
ideal self. Hov/ever, the activities which have been suggested for the 
development of the self concept and self esteem will apply here also. 
The teacher may wish to stimulate discussions of people the children 
would like to become most like. Units on people in the community and 
various social roles may also be introduced for discussion* Children 
may want to investigate the role of conraunlty helopers such as postmen^ 
doctors, nurses, teachers, etc. The Magic Cirdtle is also a valuable 
program" for self development • 

Learner Outcome: Ideal Self: To develop^ awareness of "the Tie I*d like 
to be**. 

Conditions : 
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Le-arner Ch'irac tersi t:lcs : All children aged two uo seven* 

Situational Varia^bles: A classroom se!:tlng. » 

? 

Instructional Strategy I: Developffie?yt.al 

Rend the children stories about heros^. famous people, oonmunlty 
helpers* 

Inst'ructional Strategy 11:- Directive 

ilavp children cut and pa'ste r.arazine pictures o^ community helpers, 
or persons they vrculd like to be like. Lead them in discussions 
of the characteristics they v;ould like to develop. 

I 

Content: Books and -na^jazlnes. 

SOCIAL riOii/vL S'.LF 

Social Self I'loral Outcomes 

1. Ability to interact with others. 

2. Social attitudes - friendliness to peers. 

3. Interest In v/elfare o^ othecs. 

U-. Sense of justice, cooperation, tolt^rance:, ho-test^y. lack of prejudices. 

5, Ability to see value of mlstiKes, 

, 4, Ability to sec basts for decisions In value judgments. 

7. Ability to make value judpmonts. 

8. Ability Ho delay gratification. 

Relevancy o^ Outcomes for Social Self iloral 

McCandlless (1973) defines morality In two ^^'^y5. Hor-^llty Is ^hfi 
V-^^-'-lopnenb , '>rmi^lat ion, an ' expression of intfintions or conscience 
that' are Internal and that "focus a persons outlook on li^e. The ; 
second definition is ad he r»^ nee to social norms and respo>^:5ibilities. 
/^oraliV also involves the direc*- representation of a person •s personal 
construction o'' social values. XoCand;iess lists four characteristic 
v/ays of behaving morally in a de^ocra-tic society; 

1. The individual conforms behaviorally within sensible limits. 

2. The individual pel^celves authority as being rational and - 
essentially well disposed tov;ard all members within the 
society, Including himsel^, an<} behaves *ovard authority aocordin*: 

3. The individual is abl^ to Inhibit his impulses when necess-Ary 
or desirable and to postpone Lmmedlcate grntif ir.a tion for the 

sake of later, mo^^e important or greater satisfactions. 
k. The individual is reciprocal in his orientation. Ke is con- 
siderate of others, ^espec^.s their feelings, and wished justice 
done for then as well as for himself. 

There a--*^ three n'^jor philosophical positions concernlnt^ .nor^l 
i^^*/elopment . T^e first Is that of orglnAl sin wnloh views nan as 
innately ej/11. It is tnrou^ch socl'etal and religious restrictions than 
man's bislo instincts are held In nheck. Freudian psychoanalysis 
employs "he assumption of ordinal sin-. Tne superego must hold in check 
^*ne det^tructive Impulses and desires of the id. The second view^ o^ 
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man Is the assumption of Innate goodness often termed the "fallen 
angel'* view. According to this v4*w, ,raan is born with a gooa character^ 
which is consequently corrupted by an, evil society. Rosseau held this 
position as do many hu-nanlsts. Piaget and many of the cognitive- ^ 
development v/ill move from this point of view. Given a proper entr^lro^iment , 
develqpment will move from a lower to^a higher more advanced state. 
The third posLtlon is exemplified by the tabula rosa vievrpolnt. Man 
at birth Is a blank slate neither good nor bad. It Is only through 
experience andllearning that character is formed. . The^ Teaming theorists 
adopt this ^eutral viev/point* • % 

\ ' * — ' 

Both the oijlglnal sin and the tabula rosa Viewpoints have stimulated 

traininf^ programs In moral development; or4;girjal sin^programs try to 
keep the person from committing immoral acts, tabula rosa programs 
concentrate on the Importance of learning^ for shaping moral development. 
The cognitive develop?iientalists do not propose teaching moral develop- 
ment. They see it as a process of maturation which occurs as a result 
of age rnl&ted experiences and environmental 'Interactions. Piaget 
and Kohlbe^g have done much work tn this area and emphasize the develop- 
mental as process rather than product^ They have Investigated the hi^^her 
mental pj^ocesses and thought structures that underlie moral Judgments^ 
and moral behavior. They emphasize the importance of cognitive processes 
to moral development and both propose stages of moral development in 
• which each stage As viewed as being Integrated Into the next and re- 
placed by tt. Also the Individual must pass .through all the precedin;^ 
stages before he can move on to the next one. 

Piaget (1932) sees the essence of morar^ty in a poncern for reciprocity 
and equality amon,:; indlviduais. ^ Piaget sees a developmental shift in 
moral development fcom respect and submission to author! ty, to sel-f-^ 
government and control. In order to study thts shift, he investigated 
. the attttudes of different aged childreh toward the origin, legi-timacy 
and alterabilttyof the rules in the game of marbles. He also used 
the technique of telling stories about persons who corarattted varibus 
transgpesslons and of asking children sUch questions as why the acts 
are wong and which of t»^o acts is worse. Piaget came up with two 
broad stages of moral development. The first stage has been called 
the stage of moral realism, morality of restraint, or heteronoracus 
moraMty . In thi^ stage the child feels an obligations to comply 
to rules because they are sacred and analterable. He judges the 
rightnes3 or wrongness of an act the basts of the magnitude of its 
consequences, the extent to which if conforms exactly to established 
rules, and whether or not it eliclVs punishment (Hoffman, 1970) • 
During this stage, the child believes in immanent justice. 

Piaget 's second stage of moral development is more Advanced and 
has been termed the st^ge of autonomous T.orallty or morality of cooperation 
or reciprocity.. The chiid views rules as flexible according to mutual 
agreement and ^ocuses on the intentions of an act when makinp; judraents 
abou> right or wrong. The child also view 'punishment as being more 
related to tne actual act rather than as being arbitrary. 

Piaget points out that parents can help the child toward moral 
autonomy by treating him in a more reciprocal fashion rather than in 
an authoritative. way. This also applies to teachers and anyone else 
dealing with young children. Placet says; 

«• 
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" In order fco re.nove all traces of -noral realism, one uust place 
on'=^seir on the child's 'own level, and ^^Ive him a feellnp; of e'qu'^H*-. 
by 'layln^j stress on one's own obligations and one's ow i de^lplenirfjT 
In the sphere of clumsiness a >d of untidiness In general (puttlnr; 
^ away-^toys. personal cleanliness, etc.) In shor^ In all the mii^tl- 
farlous ^obligations trat a^e so secondary for moral theoyy but sc 
all-Important In dally life (perhaps nlne-ten*;hs of the commands 
^Iven to onlidren relate. to these laterlal questions), It Is quite 
easy to draw attention to one's ois^n needs, one's own difficulties 
even one's o^^m blunders, and ".o point out their consequences, thus 
crratlrii: an atomosphere of mutual help and understanding. 

In this way the child will fin^l himself in the presence, not 
o^ a system of commands requiring ritualistic and external obedience 
but of a system of social relations such ^hat everyone does his 
be^t to obey the same obligations and (k^es-xj*) out mutual re.spect^'^ 
(Piaget, 1932." pl33013^)* 

According tov^offman (1970;)t the >^es^iarch into pii;ret's theory in- 
dicates certain age trends lYi \>/este'-n countries* These trends Include: 
relativism of per:spectlves (versus absolutism): objective view of punisl 
ment (versus immanert Justice^; intentions (versus consequences); re- 
stitutlve justice (versus explat ive ); and conformity to peer expectatlor 
(^versus obedience to adult authority). 

Koh3.be rfe (1958) has extended Piaget 's cognitive-developmental approfi 
to moral development. Hi^tese-irch is bagged on case studies o^ boys 
from 1:0 to l6 years of age. He asked them questions concerninr? hypothet 



moral dilemmas in which acts of obedience to laws, rules, 
of authority conflict with the need or welfare* of ethers, 
has 'proposed three levels of moral development with two s 
level. Kohlberg's level of morality llnclude^: 



or opmrbands: 
Kohl berg 

\s per 



Stage 



Be ha V l or 



Le.vek I. Pre -noral 

sH^ge 1. Punishment and (ages ^-6) Obeys rules in order to 
■obedience orientation^ avoid punishment. 



Stac^e 2. Naive iristru^ental (a,n;e6- 
8) hedonism.. 



Conforms to obtain ro*?n*'ds 
to have favors returned;. 



Level II: i*iorallty of content ional role--conf ormity . j 

Stage 3. "Good-boy" morality of main- Conforms to avoid dis- 

tainin^', good relat ions, approval, dislikes by others 

approval o*" others (ages 8-10) 



\ 



Stage Authorl'.y maintaining 
mirallty . 



Conforms to avoid censu^^e 
by legit tmatf^ authorities, 
with resultant <?-uilt. 



Wvel III. :4orallty of Self -accepted moral . • . ^ 

pxlr^-^iples 

Gtage 5. /lorality of contract, of ^ Conforms to"main'iin the. 
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democratically accepted 
law. * 

Stage 6'. Morality of individual 

principles of conscience 
(adults. ) 



^retapAc t..af,.^.the_imRpxfeial- - 
spectator judging in terras 
of community welfare. 

Conforms to avoid self- 
condemnation. 



TT-ii'f'M 



Source: Kohlberg, L. The development of children's orientations t;Oward 
a -moral order. 1. Sequence in the development of moral thought, 
Vita hma -a 6: 11-33 (S. Karger, Basel I963). (Adapted from 
Hligard, Atkinson, and Atkinson Introduction to Psychology, 
' 5th edition, 1971.78. ) 

Kohlberg views moral development as a -novement from one -nor^l stage 
to the next as a r^ult of cognitive development. Rest, Turiel, and 
Kohlberg (1969)^ have found that children tend to prefer morao. state- , 
ments at a lavel above their ovm level rather than below indicating 
an upward novement in moral development. A program based on these 
flndinrs and Kohlberg 's work has been devised to be used with young 
children.- It involves presenting the children with certain moral 
(ie lianas and stimulating discussion about them. 



There has been-' i ^at deal of research In the area, 
are a few of the majc "Indings. ^ 

Hoffman (I963) found support for— the following: 



Following 



1. 



2. 



A moral orientation based on the fear of external detection 
and punishment Is associated with the relatively frequent use 
of discipline techniques Involving physical punishment and 
materl'al deprivation, or power-assertive discipline. 
A moral orientation characterized by independence of external 
sanctions and high guilt Is associated with relatively frequent 
use of nodpowc --assertive discipline, sometimes called 
psychological, indirect, or love-oriented discipline. 

rtc^ndles - (19^'^) reports that social -lass Is related to moral 
development. Amo^.g other factors also related are these: 1. Maternal 
power assertion Is negatively related to moral, development ; 2. maternal 
but not paternal. Inductive techniques are positively related to ad- 
vanced moral development;. J. affection arid nurturance seem to accelerate 
moral development. Perhaps this is because these traits create a 
climate in vrhicb the child is likely to attend positively to the p<5 -entVs 

modeling and tutelage; and 4. High levels of parejital educati.on_(a ^ 

favTofable envTronment for cogriitive development) aecelerate moral 
development. 

Induction is the type of discipline technique most ^conducive to 
-noral development. Other-oriented induction involves explaining to 
the child the" consequences of his act as it affects others such as, 
"When you call Johnny a dummy, you. hurt his feelings." This type of 
reasoning helps Is ad the child out of his egor intric viewpoint. 

There is evidence that identification is Involved in moral 
devel.opra.fent. Prued postulates two types of identification. Identiflcat lo 
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with the afjprressor occurs when the'chi.^"^ as7umerthrTharacterTstl7r*'"'' 
tLt f^-^^^Jy^P^^^"^- because he Is fea.ful of that parent The other 
It called anacUtlc ijdentlf icat ion bared on the child's fearful-. 
ness that he '-111 lo.e parental love. .He thus assumes the parent's 

■ n^^'^^^fill^^^^^ ^° ""^^^ continue to receive parental love. 

Phe cnlld's admiration and strWlng to be like the parent Is an Im- 
portant aspect of socialization. 

Bandura (196?) has done much research in the area o^ IraUatlon and 
■noral development. He says that identification and lirltation are the 
same because they both Involve reproduction of specific behavior of a 
model Bendura states that through Imitation and observational learn- 
in.cr the child becomes able to control aggression and other impulses. 
Bandura rtoss and Ross (I963) employed nursey school children to view 
aggressive adult model.-. They found that the chlldreb who had- observed 
tha aggressive -noiel punished exMblted less aggression than children 
Who saw him rewarded. This finding was replicated by Bandura (1 96?)? 
J^hibmn^ tnat observing an aggressive model being rewarded has a dls- 
InhibitlnK effect on aggressive behavior, whereas witnessing the model 
to bfseTne level"'' '''' disinhlbltlon and returns the aggression 

Conoerning resistance to temptation, Walters, and Parke (196/^=) nut 
o year 6ld boys in a situation whf^re.they were told not to ,play with ' 
some toys which, we I'e present. They were shown flLms In W^ioh a young 
boy wns also prohibited from playing with toys by his mother. The 
child was either rewarded, punished, or nothing happened. Then tae 
subjects were left alone with the forbidden toys. The found: 1 the 
subjects who observed the model punished deviated less qulcklv *l-ss 
f.^Hr;,^" ^o"" ^,f-^°^ter period of time than subjects in the other 
conditions; 2. the no-consequence condition resulted I1 as much 
deviation as the model-rewarded conditions. The cciclusion of this 
s.udy is that -he effectiveness of a prohibition may be reduced by 
exposing; tne child to a model performing the prohibited act; the re- 
.duetion is temporary if the model is subsequently punished. 

.■•lischei (1965) investigated deferement of gratification in chtidren 
He founi that delay responses^ tend to increase^ith age and c^n bp In- 
creased oy decreasin.r the delay interval or raisin., the probability 
thot the delayed choice will be forthcoming. However, delay of 
^ra.lf-ication is not a moral development characteristic because it re- 
a^ates .0 s'.lf gain. It is though positively related to other mor^l 
De--aviors such as resistance to temptation. 

^I^rs-Jm-nary. the FreudT^^^andT PWe tiiin aT^proacheV viii^Tmorarde vZ-Iod- 
ment as a unitary process. The social learning theorists, however! 
see mo^^al developme -t as a result or dlscrlralnatlon training in which 

^•''•\i"'^^ted and others elicited in he p?esenae of 
certain s-.lnuli as a result of reinforcement contingencies. The best, 
example o. this is a study b.' Hartshorne and May (I928) Thev ^ounrl ' 

r^l^'^Z^^^r'^'^T^' °" I'^^ particuLr ^uLion'^nShL'h 
a .,hlld . mao hinjsMf. In oL or words, hdnesty Is not a stable ron- 

nisteat.cna^^acteristlo. They found thattcLtlous children cheated "^.s.-. 

o?Tt Jnr'MHT 'r^"'"Li3 H"'^ peers d not disapp;^;-;' 

o. It. .ani "iUdle class children cheated ]nJs than lover class children. 
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Is possible that both approaches may ^be^^^^ 
^ ' tiftvelopmen^^ For exGimpl'e rTf^)^^^^To development can be com- 

pared to rote learnlhg of specific responses In specific situations. 
When- cognitive medication becomes posslblfe at about age k to 5t the 
child begins to genepallze on t,ie basis of conceptaual slmll^rlties« 
A'loral development is so complex that one theory would be inadequate 
to explain lb. , ^ 

Devlancy of I^ i oral Development * 

The literature concerning problems children and juvenile delinquents 
is so vast tahc no attempt will be made to summarize it here» Devlancy 
pf moral development or "Immoral behavior is highly correlated with 
ea^ly social deprivation. One possible explanation for moral devlancy 
is the failure of the self to become totallly differentiated. It apprears 
that many deviant children who have been socially deprived fall to make 
an anaclltlc Identification (based on ID wtth the love object.) 

Characteristics of the asocial or delingquent person Includes: 

1. A marked deflceincy in emotional development* This ts re- 
presented by shallowness of afifect, an inability to feel love, 
or an affectlonless personality. This type is Inable to 
form lasting relationships with others. Contact with others 
is on a superficial level. 

2. The lrtd;lvldual is much less able to control his won lmt)Ulses 
than are other people. 

3. There is a lack of sense of gull* or lack of conscience. 

The child bas deficiencies In underfeiandlng causality a time. 
This may be evident In such simple skills as know ir<^ t^^e date 
or the time. More specifically the child lacks the ablTlty 
to foresee the consequences of his actions ani the ability to 
profit from his ^vm experiences. 

5. Ther'? seem to be deficiencies in perceive the vjprld. It is 
dlfjflcult for the deviant child to assess his "fole in a social 
sitjuatton. 

6. Thei deviant individual suffers from the absence of certain early 
experiences crucial to development. 

These ^experiences are often expressed as developmental needs such 
as the need for love and the need for security. 

Early eTiOtlonal deprivation seema to be damaging to the formation 
of a love bond whether with the nother or with a mother substitute. 
The assumption here is that the child has pissed the first basic love 
expe^^lence does not lea^n to love other people. The m'6ther or mother 
_ subs tit u_te_ no t only su ppl 1 e s IcnLe^.bu t also sensory stiraulatldrt in the 
form of feedl^V, cleaning, playing with, talking to, and cuddlinp; the 
child* These activities provide the necessary stimulation for per- 
ceptual development. Also, early sensori,«iiotor activities have an 
important role in the earliest stages of concept formation. Deficiency 
of sensory stimulation may lead to defects |n the conception of 
casual! by ud time. -*^t may al6o le^d to. impairments in the child *s verbal 
development and his power to reason. 

purAn?^ Infancy, the cnild learns to differentiate "me" from "not 
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/.'hen the, child Is deprived of experiences which enhance this develop- 
ment his sense of nimself as an identity and his perception of the 
validity o^ other people's existence are in3paired. 

The e^o is formed during inf'incy and r^erforms vaious ego functions 
such a3 cognition, perception, voluntary movement, reality-testlnp;, 
and c'^ntrol. If the ego is inipaired as a result of social deprivation, 
then ^here will be deficiencies In these ego functions and the individual 
will have poor ego controls, thus poor moral development. 

Measurement of Moral Development 

Assessment of moral development has mostly involved observational 
techniques and subjective reports. In the young child^ the level of 
moral development may be ascertained by application, of Kohlberg*s 
stages through Introduction of dileranas (see Kohlberg and Turiel, 1971)* 
Other measures include the following: 

!• California Preschool SociaL. Competence Scale (CPSCS) I969- 
measu^es children's interpersonal behavior and assumption of 
social responsibility and covers such things as sharin^s 
hhelping others,- and accepting limi'ts. 

?. Detroit Adjustment Inventory (DAI): Deta Form, 19^0-195^^- 

meusures' a child's social skill development, emotional adjust- 
ment, and eithical adj.ustment. 

3. Dunnington Sociometric Status Test (1959) assesse"^ a child^'s 
sociometric or social acceptance In a^ groups. 

Social Behavior Checklist by Ogilvie anA Shapiro - assesses 
social competence in youn*^ children, ^ 

5-. Social Value /icqulsltion Battery^by Scott (1969) - measures a . 
child's perception of c«;ltural value expectations, his con- 
formity with those expectations, and his internalization of 
three cultural values - self-reliance, cooperation, and com- 
pliance. 

6. Soclalizatior/^Scale by Bo.nmarito - measures social adju»stment 
within the classroom concerning patterns of ag/2:resslon, sooifrl, 
'naiad Jus tment, educational malad Just,:ient , and internal unhappiness, 

7. otarkweather Social Conformity Test - a color preference test 

to measure social conformity. 

8, Stevenson Behavioral Unit Observational Procedure - this observa- . 
tional technique measures social behaviors such as social* 
participation, social corirol, response to control, initiation • ; 
of aggression, friendliness, contact with adults, and ^»roup 
situation. 

9, . iff ectlve Situations Empathy Cest, by Feshback and ^eshback- 
Tieasures eipathy expresseii by the young child • 
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- 10. -Borke— Empa>th-y-~T-e^t tl^l-a-^sefflipro jeotlv« teehnique measures 

a child's degree of empathy. 

11. Generosity Test by Rutherford and Mussen - measures the generdslty 
of a .child in a structures aetting.y/Each child is placed in 

a situation where he can assign candy to his peers or keep it. 

/ 

12. Helping-Behavior Observational Systjem, by Clapp- measures help- 
ing behavior displayed by a child. 

13. Mlschel Technique- measures the child's ability to dealy 
gratification. 

14. Mummery Scale of Ascendaat Behaylor- measures socially accept- 
able and unacceptable ascendant behavior ; ie behavior by which 
an Individual att,empts to acquire or maintain mastery of a 
social situation.' 

15. Picture Story Measure of Kindaess Concept by Bald?fin and Baldwin 
measures a child's judgement of kindness, 

16. Resistance to Tempation Measure by Burton, Allinsmith, aiid 
Maccoby. 

Condttlions to Facilitate iMoral Development ^ 

There have been very few structured programs to facilitate moral 
development in the young chtld. Korai development has mpstiy been 
trained; through Informal, means such as punishment or value judgments 
■passed from the teacher to the child. Whether thgy realize i^t or not , 
teachers are involved in moral education. When the teacher attempts 
to control such behaviors as cheating and aggression, they are making 
value Judgments and passing these on to students. 

I Among the few structured programs is a. f ilmstrip series by American 
GuMance Associates based on Kohlbsrg«s stages in which children are 
presented with certain every day moral deiimmas and are asked to make 
vaiue Judments. According to Kohlberg, this program is more beneficial 
when children from various levels of moral development are grouped to- 
gether because moral development involves ah upward advancement to a 
higher stage. Therefore, children who are at lower stages can benefit 
frbm reasoning of those at a mora, advanced level. 

Another program not quite as good bu -hlch can be used to promote 
general^ social development is the DUSQ program. DUSO, Developing 
Understanding of Belf and Others, is a program of activities, vrith ah 
accompanying kit of materials designed to help children to becomve more 
aware of the rplationship between self, other people, and deeds and 
goals. To develop a sensitivity to the causal, purposive, ahd con- 
sequential nature of behavior. To develop a positive self- image. 

DUSO Is structured for use by all abilities, pre-school through 
gradp three. It Is also to be used by the regular classroom teacher 
on a dally basis through one full year. Alterna»:ive plans may be used 
by the "teacher also. 
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play, gpup discussion, music, art and supplementary reading suggestions. 
Extensive use is made of listening, inquiry, experiential and discussion 
approaches to learnings 

The program is organized into e'ight units or themes: 

!♦ Understand in/^, and Accepting Self 

III, Understanding Peelings 

III. Understanding Others 

iV. Understanding Independence 

V. Understanding Goals and Purposeful Behavior 

VI. Understanding Mastery, Competence, and .Resourcefulness 

VII. Understanding Emotional Maturity 

VIII. Understanding Choices and Consequences 

DUSO can also be used by school counselors, as well as regulat teachers 
No special training is necessary i5.y the teacher^ There are no student 
tests included since self -evaluation b^' the students is part of the 
program, and not evaluationbby others. 

The kit is complete in a carrying case with a teacher *s manual, 
two story books, records or cassettes, posters, puppet activity cards., 
colorful puppets and props, role playing cardS:, group discussion cards, 
and cassette player is optional. ^ 

Bloom (196^), Kagan and Moss (19^2), and others have pointed out 
the iT^portance of the primary years in the education of our child ren» 
Combs and Soper, 1763 ; Goopersmi^th, 1959? Davidson' and Lang, I96O:; 
Fink, 196:2; and '//alsh, I956; aswell as //attenberg and Clifford, 196^^; 
ind^icartes that the feelings o^ personal adeuqacy and self -acceptance 
are one of the most important factors in a child's academic success • 
In faat ^Vattenberg and ClifCp.rd (196^) state that j ''In general, the 
measures of stlf-concept and the ratings oV ego strenjhl made at the 
beginning of kindergarten proved to be somev^hat more predicative of 
readinr"^ achievement two years later than was the measures of mental 
abiltt^ . " 

The daily activities Include the following: 

L. A story to be followed by discussion. ^ 

2. A problem situation tp be followed by discussion. r 

3. A role playing activity* 
A puppet activity. 

5. Several supplementary activities to be used as desired. 
6-. 'Recommended supplemental readihgv^ ""^ ^ - — 

This outline does not preclude tiie teacher's creative --addition of con^^ent. 

DboCHXPTIV- H1AU3IS 

1. This prograiK is well organized and sequenced. The development 

frorr. self to' world is ^ell though out# 
2.. Each lessc^, is viell treated and specific as stated in the name 

of the program. 
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3. Specific activities are included that Involve the children. 
. — .'"i^^ — g-petri'f-"ie"--pian'S— P-op-t-he- -b'eac-h6'i;-aiiew4.ncl.udej3.:.KJLtJ:;„,/it,^/3L3i — . — - 
sugp;estlons for additional materials. 
The f>'/act directions a-e given with clarity. 

6. Objectives and rationale are given and structure Is explained. 

7. U*^lts and daily lessons and activities are well planned. 

8. 3elf-evaluatlon is the method of evaluation, 'since t~ls is an 
affective program. 

I- is directive, but has additional sugp;estive options which allow for 
'cr<^ activity. It has been extensively tested in l66 classes. 

Several books which may be used to stimulate diseusslons concerning 
differences among people Include: 

Just O ne Me - Illustrating the value of being our Inlque selves. 
A discussion may result aboun how people are different. 

Your dkln and Mine - discusses the orgin of skin color. 

So Many Klnds^ of Love - Illustrates the concept of love. 

Whst-t -Mary_ Jo Sharf^d; - portrays that family love of Megor ard Caucasia 
children is the sama. 

feter^-s Shair - Introduces the concJept of sharing, 

i^Y Friend John - shows that the bond of friendship can hold people 
t^6g>t her even though they may be different. 

ExcelO:ent required reading: The Aole of^the Prlmar-v Teaataer in 
Character- Education b y S, Rains and U. Morris, on reserve. 

Competencies Needed to Facilitate Individuation 
L. Cognitive Competencies: 



A cognitive understanding of ohls module will enable a person to 
the follov/lng: 



A:» 9eflne these terms; 

body Imar-e 

se/if image 

sedf concept 

self esteem 

id^.ai^ .self . . . 

morai se-lf 



Id 
ego 

superego 
ego Ideal 
^real self -Ideal- 
self discrepancy 
mirror Image 



empathy 

egocentrlsra 

heteronomy 

Identification 

Imitation 



induction 



moral realism 

ifiina.vcnt Justice 

client -centered psychotherapy 

the MAGIC Circle 

psyahosoclal conflict 

-B» Describe the contribution's of these individuals to rself deveieu- 
raent s 
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Freud 

iiogers 
Ma slow 
Bandura 
Kohlberg 
Plage t 



C\ Do the following: ^^ ^ 

!• List 3 elements necessary to the formation oE/fedtty'^avJ^eness 
beginning In early Infancy (Benton, 1959). ' ^ \ 

2. Explain the importance of the development of body Irna/zie \o 
self concept formation. 

3. List 2 means of assessing body images,. 

if. Explain Festlnger's theory of cognitive dlssonancy as it relates 

to (self Imapje or self concept. 
5» Describe how the self concept is formed during the flrsn few 

years of life (Include important vatiables such as maternal 

interaction)., 

6. Describe the ormatlon of the concepts, of "good me". and "bad 

me'* according to Sullivan. 
?♦ Desaribd the following conflicts postula^ted by Erllcson: Trust 

versus mistrust ; autonomy versus shame and doubt; inttla^ive 

ve -sus gMlt . 

8/ Discuss the relevancy of .^elf concept to academic achievement,. 
9. piscu.s 3 problems wlLth measurement of self concept or self 
development. 

10.. List 3 measurements of s^l^ concept and^ describe one of them. 

11. Katz and Zigler (I963) found that self image disparity (>^eal- 
Ideal discrepancy) is a function o'' developmental level due 
to 2 factors. List these 2 factors.. 

12. Discuss the difference between self ans process and self as 
product.. 

13.. Hxiplain the humanist *s concept of self •actualization (also called 
self realization). Ife thts similar or dissimilar to the cognitive 
developmental approach to self development. 

1^^. Describe Bessell and Pal6mare»s Human Development Program for 
younger ch.tldren ( the Map^lc Gtrcle). 

15. Su*amaTize and discuss the Important points from the readings. 

16. Describe the relationship betv^een self esteem ftnd acaderrlc 
achle^vemen t. 

17. Discuss the relationsnip betvjeen cco^^vltive and moi^al development. 

18. gescribe a child's moral development who is at Kohlberg's staK.e 3. 
1<;. Describe the basic difference between the co*/nlt 1 ve-devftlopmental 

and the social learning theorist view 6"^ roral development. _ 



II. Skill Competencies: 

1. Design a lesson plan to facilitate each individuation learner out- 
co-.e. Implement one of these in the lab school. 

2. Aduinist^'r at least two self development instruments such as the 
SChlUA or the Brown Test. 

3. Desa^i?n a classroom environrnent (physical) to enhance the develop- 
rnent of indivisuatlon (account for body Image, self image, self 
concept, self esteem, ideal self, and social sel^ moral). 
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.l|^.-^)e«l.g.n'-a-rt-l-nst-iHiment~fe^ one- -of' the above areas &? indivd-d-ua:t4<>rv-^: 

5. Write a brief paper about yourself including the following topics. 

The me that I see. 

The me Iiithink others see. 

The real me. 

The me I like the best. 

The me I'd -like to become. 

6. Be able to design an individuation program for the classroom which 
Includes the six areas of self development. 



III. hequired Reading?: 

Schools. Sex Differences, and the. Disadvantage Male by Boyd McCandless. 

A Pe"rceptual View of the Adequate Personality 'by A, Combs. 

"Good He" or "^Bad Me" » The Sullivan Ao nreach to Personality by . Elkind. 

Tb ^ Assessment of Self Concept Among 4~1feart^Qld Negro and White Children! 
A JGompa ratMve S tudy Using t he Br own - IDS Self Cone e pt Referents Test 
by BV Brown. 

The^Rx?3-fi oT the jRrlmary /Teacher m Cha:racter Edu oation. 

A^dam;^ andi DMegt^l^ng Emot^ondl. Growth;;. The Development of^ Self -Confidence 
by Nanc^/^Ehalen. 

Recommended Readings^ 

The' FuOll^y Functioning Self by E. Kelly. 

Tbwardi 3ecomi;ng^a Ju3.1y Functl;oning Person by C. Rogers. 

Some B^sl:c P-oposi^tlons of A Growth and. Seiy-Ac?tual:lzat lon Rsvchoa^bgy- by 
A. Wasiovr. 

The Body Image of Blind Children . Cratty B. , and Sams, T. New Yorfc: 
The American Foundat ion for the Blind, 1968. 

The Antecedents of Self Esteem by Coopersmith. 

On BecGminn; a Person b y G._..Rogers. 



Achenbac'h, ?• , & Zlgler, S. Social co^npetence and self lina;;e disparity 
In psychiatric and nonpshchiatric patients. Journal of Abnormal '^ 
and^ocial Psycholop:y , I963, 6?, 197-295. ^ ' 

Adams, M., & Cladwell, V/. The children's somatic apperception test,^ 
Journal of Genetic Psychology . 68, I963, ^3-5?. 

Adler,\ A. The Practice and Theory of Individual Psychology . New York: 
Ha -court , Brace , and V/orld, 192?. 

Bailer, w,-, & Charles, D. , Psychology of Human Growth and IDevelopment , 
Wew York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, I96I, pp. 380-38$. ~ 

Bahdura, A., 'ioss, D. , & Ross, S.. Imitation of f il.T-mediated ag-^ressive 
models. Journal of Abnormal Social -Psycholop:y , I965, 2. 698-7O0. 

Bandura, A., & Mischel, W. Modification and self-imposed delay of re- 
ward through exposure to live a^A symbolic models. Journal of 
Personality and Social Psychology . I965, 2, 689-705. 

Bandura, A^. , Grusec , J.% & M.enlove, P. Some determinants of self 
monitoring reinforcement systems. Journal of Personality and 
Social Psychology, 1967» 5, ^^^9-^5. 

Barry , R. 3c Wolf., B.. Mot ive s , -Val ue s and-Real l^t ie's . (New York : Teacher ' s 
College Press, 1965) • 155-150.. 

Barsch, ; 

Be>!to*^,. A*. ,^i^ht-Lef t Dlrscr^nii^na^t l^on^ and _ I^mp;er jjocaaar2at: l^on, Hew "fiorfc: 
*'o^^er , "3=95^; ^^^^^ ^^^^ ' ^^ ^ ^ ^ ^~ ^ ^ ' 
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Lessons' Plans 



Learner'' eutc "me: Social Self Mo^al t- .To develop t,he ability to inter 

act with others. 

Cor,ii**i.ons : / 
i^earner Characteristics: All chlld-en aged tv:o to seven. ^ 
Situational Variables: Cxassroom' setting. 

Instructional Strategy I: Developmental " , 

e Provide a variety of games for th- children to play tostether such 
as color lotto or concentrations. ' \ 

Content: Color lo to, concentration, and other games. 

■ ' ' • - I- 

Instruct: al -Strabegyll : Directive ' 

Ha-ve chll^xen stand and choose partners. Play a movement, record 
or lively rauslo and have children express their feel* gs with a 
partner, . ' ' 
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